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“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


A GRADUATE IN ELOCUTION AND PHYSI- 
cal Training desires position in a school. Address 
No. 104, this Office. 


ANTED.—LIBRARIAN.—1THE DARBY LI- 
brary Company desires a suitable person with small 
family to act as librarian and caretakers. Compensa- 
tion :—House rent, heat, light, and small additional sal- 
ary. Apply to MORGAN BUNTING Secretary, 
Darby, Penn. 
ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address ee 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., W ashington, D. Cc 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIE NT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 

Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SIS1 ERS, 
1920 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ANTED.—THREE UNFURNISHED ROOMS, 
| THE AQUARILLE, 


one small, 


this Office. 


heated, central. Address No. 102, 


WwW ANTE D. _ *¢ Pp HYSICIAN 

will find a good opening for 
fession at Lincoln, Loudoun County, Va.—a large Friends 
settlement. For further particulars, address 


JOS. H. JEWETT, Lincoln, Va. 
ANTED.—AT ONCE, A LARGE BOY OR MAN 


who can milk five cows. A good home and reason- 
ablewages. A Friend preferred. WILLIAM K. HAL- 
LOWELL, Toughkennamon, C chester ( ounty, Pa. 


CHESTNU rSTREET, V AC ANC J 

192 gle and en suite, for refined guests. 
board. Best reference. 

ALICE ROBERTS WILLIAMS. 


FOR SALE. 


A ten room house in the village of M 
Fourteen miles from Philadelphia. One-third 
ground with stable. Good train service. Near 
meeting and school ; convenient to post office, 
station. 

JOSEPH | 


WITH 


the practice 


FAMILY 
of his pro- 


Table 


Friends’ 
store and 


HAINES, 1500 Race Street, Phila. 


FLUSHING. 


Corner of Sanford Ave 
sale; lot 100 feet front, 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, 
kitchen, and laundry; 


D. & J. MASTERS, 69 


and King St.—To 
125 feet deep; 


let or for 
a house of 7 bed- 
and library, roomy p 
all improvements. Inquire of 
Main St., Flushing. 


Young Friends’ Association, 


140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the summer on Seventh-day, 
17th, 1899. 
work should be sent to 


ELIZA H. WORRELL, 


All communications regarding Association 


Bouvier St. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 


1424 N. 


Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our | 


own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLOOR. ) 45 North 13th Street. 


The Penington, ™4&,"iteeun st 


Enlarged and remodelled, will re-open about Tenth 
month 1st. Permanent and transient boarding for 
ae Apply to A. L. GRIFFEN, 330 E. Seventeenth 
Street, N Yew York City 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


heldvaon 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


| ‘(THE PENNHURST, 


Enlarged, 


SSIN- | 





ckleton, N. J. | 


acre of | 


zza, | 


Sixth month | 


7, 1899. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day 
evening, Tenth month 9, at 8 oclock. Allare 
invited. 

PROGRAM. 

‘*The Connection between Education and 
Religion,’’ by John William Graham, to be read 
by Isabel Chambers. 

Some of our members who have been in Eng- 
land the past summer have promised to partici- 


| pate in the discussion following the paper. 


ESTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


Open ail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enpb oF TENNESSEE AVE. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


New Arborton, 


OCEAN GROVE, 


Kept by Friends. 


New house, nicely 
one-half block ft 


ars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J 


For parti 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 


; trade—established three generations ago—and 


up to date in every feature of the business, we 


| are able to offer the best and most serviceable 


watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD. 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


REMOVED. 


LamBerT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKI R, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


Lizzie J. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 

CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attentior 

DAIRIES. ing families. 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L 


1 given to serv- 


Office 6023 North 
JONES. 
Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’ variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 [Market St., Phila. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Park Ave. Friends’ Elementary 
and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings Nintu Month | 


18, 1899. Co-educational. 
college, or for business. 
school year. 


Prepares for any university, 
Board and tuition, $225 eer | 
Send for Catalogue. 

OHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 
<LI M. LAMB, Associate Principal. 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and fre- 

pares for college. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5?” 
Circulars on application. 


. > . 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpiInGc F Be 
Near Jenkinto les from Phil 
Under the cn: areal Abington Monthly Meeting. 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
eess. The home-like surr vundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principai, 

Or, Jenkintown, Pa 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


anv Day Puptts « rH SEXEs. 


, Penna., 10 m adelphia. 


Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Day School for | 


work 


Under care of Friends. oth sexes. 


Liberal course, thorough Expenses very low. 


ies at reasonable rates. For 


Boarding in private fami! 
Catalogue, address, 


EDGAR STINSON, Princ 


tpal. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 2oth, 1899, (18th — ). College 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
NIE HEACOCK, 


LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


w yncote, Pennsylvania 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Liberal | 


| Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 


| Boys anp GIRLs. 


| ‘The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
| eountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


| WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





118 South Fifteenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CoNnTRACTORS, 
| 5525 Sorts St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
__ Charles w. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law ) 
Convention »STENOGRAPHER. 
SciENCE ) 
14 South Broad Street. Philadelphia 
Resideacc 276 W. Coutter Street Germantown 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
| WALL PAPERS. 


| All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


ESTABLISHED 


Vine Street, Philad’a. 
Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| OFrices: ( Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Sweve Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


| Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





(4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
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California Blankets 


We carry large lines of these excel- 
lent Blankets, because they give 
complete satisfaction, though no 
more expensive than the other sorts 
of equal grades. These Blankets 
are manufactured in California 
from the purest of native wools ; 
are carefully made to preserve the 
natural softness of the fleece, 
though strong and durable. We 
quote a few prices on these very 
desirable goods : 

Size 11-4, or 72x84 inches—all pure 
wool Blankets—now specially 
priced at $5.50 a pair. 

Size 12-4, or 76x84 inches—all pure 
wool Blankets, with handsome 
border colorings in dainty pink and 
light blue—great value at $8.50 a 
pair. 

Size 13-4, or 81x88 inches—all pure 
fleece wool Blankets, of extra 
heavy texture, very substantial— 
at $12.00 a pair. 

Size 10-4, or 60x82 inches — fine 
California Blankets for single beds 
and for twin metal bedsteads— 
specially priced at $6.00 a pair. 


Crib Blankets—a superior quality of 
fine California Blankets in crib 
sizes, with dainty border colorings ; 
36x50 inches—$3.50 ; 42x56inches 
— $4.00 a pair. 


MALE ORDERS receive prompt and 
accurate attentio m. Address orders 
** Department C. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Montgomery and Philadelphia counties | 
y i 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


APL RAP Ned RAP Ret Rah Heh Rah dR al tel Ra ala tal hd tel ee Nel Erte 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


,722292929999999990090999 
Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


and Printers, 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


Please mention FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XL. 
ALL God requires of us is a ready and unfeigned 
obedience to his known laws and clear commands ; thts, 
my friends, has been the declared experience of multi- 


tudes who have trusted Him. 
SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 


From short-hand report of a sermon delivered at Hamburgh, | ; aa 3 : 
|“ The Vista,” I was staying. The meeting here, by 


N. Y., Quarterly Meeting, 1862. 
CONSCIENCE. 
‘«Gogp-By,"’ I said to my conscience—- 
Good-by for aye and aye.’’ 
And I put her hands off harshly, 
And turned my face away ; 
And conscience, smitten sorely, 
Returned not from that day. 


But a time came when my spirit 
Grew weary of its pace ; 

And I cried: ‘‘ Come back, my conscience, 
And I long to see thy face.”’ 

But conscience cried: ‘‘ I cannot, 
Remorse sits in my place.”’ 


—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
Il. 

I ATTENDED the monthly meeting of Hardshaw East, 
on the 13th of Seventh month. This was held at 
Eccles, practically a suburb of Manchester. The 
monthly meeting of Liverpool is called Hardshaw 
West, and that of Manchester is Hardshaw “East. 
The two monthly meetings are jointly interested in a 
tract of land, given in early times to Hardshaw 
Monthly Meeting for society purposes, on which the 
busy manufacturing town of St. Helen’s, about half 
way between Manchester and Liverpool, has been in 
part built. The property has become very valuable, 
and is so administered that a considerable net in- 
come is derived from it, which the two meetings apply 
to appropriate uses. 


Eccles is a pretty town, and the Friends have | 


built here within a few years (1 think 1879) a neat 
and comfortable meeting-house,—one of the best I 
have seen. It stands back from the street, and has 
pleasant grounds at the rear. The monthly meeting 
met at 4 p.m. The attendance was probably fifty or 
over. There was ministry by several Friends, and 
prayer was offered. Closing about 5, tea and bread- 
and-butter, etc., were promptly provided for all on 
tables under the trees in the grounds, and the com- 
pany present had a sociable and truly Friendly half 
hour together. Then reconvening, the business, 
which included several subjects of interest, occupied 
the time until nearly 8. The meeting was held with- 
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| two members and eighty-one non-members. 
| attendance was perhaps sixty. 
| nent member here is Henry Stanley Newman, editor 


| is near Leominster. 





| Prayer was offered by one or two. 
| Morning meeting is at 11, the evening meeting at 6.30. 
| Leominster belongs to Herefordshire and Radnorshire 
| Monthly Meeting, and Western Quarterly Meeting. 


out separation by sexes. The clerk was Joseph 
Walker, of Eccles. (There is a woman’s monthly 
meeting, however, to transact such business as women 
may specially have ; the clerk, 1898, was Elizabeth 
Ashworth, Manchester.) 


* * * 


On the 23d of Seventh month, First-day, I was 


| at the meeting at Leominster (Lemster), in Hereford, 


having accompanied Theodore Neild, at whose home, 


the report in the Book of Meetings, 1898, has ninety- 


The 
An active and promi- 


of Zhe Friend, London, whose home, “ Buckfield,”’ 
He spoke, as did also two 
women Friends, and a man Friend, a missionary. 


The First-day 


* * * 


On the following First. day, the 30th, I was at the 


meeting at Colwyn Bay, on the north shore of Wales. 


The meeting here is an “allowed ”’ one, and has been 
established within two or three years, under the care 
of Hardshaw West Monthly Meeting. The Book of 
Meetings, 1898, reported thirteen members and one 
non-member. A comfortable room in the second- 
story of an office building is used for meetings, but 
a capacious new house has been in process of erec- 
tion, it is understood, through the Friendly interest 
of individuals. The fact was not yet officially an- 
nounced. 

The attendance at Colwyn Bay varies in the 
summer, according as the resident members are away 
for their holiday, or other Friends come to the place 
for theirs. Twenty to twenty-five would be a good 
number ; there were not so many on this day. We 
had prayer and a brief sermon by our friend William 
Edward Turner, who has been living at Colwyn Bay 
since removing from Birkenhead. 

The meeting at Edinburgh, which I attended on 
Eighth month 13, is small. There isa good house, 
which stands within a plot of ground at 74 Pleasance. 
This name, ‘“ Pleasance,”’ signifies that this was once 
an open part of the city, a pleasure ground, but it is 
now all built up, and the more “ genteel’’ residence 
districts are some distance away. Arriving there 
about 10.30, I found a small Bible class receiving 
instruction from Jane Miller, an earnest and devoted 
Friend, now advanced in years (I think about eighty, 
she told me), but still active. The meeting began at 
11. There were about twenty-five present. Three 
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Friends sat in the gallery: Robert Lawson, James 
Robertson, and Jane Miller. The last-named offered 
prayer and spoke, and so also did Dr. Gillett, a young 
man (resident in Edinburgh, I believe, a nephew of 
J Bevan Braithwaite), who sat in the body of the 
meeting. 

The report for 1898 gives Edinburgh 42 members, 
and 7 non-members. Eliza Wigham, who was for 
many years a well-known member of the meeting, has 
removed her home to Dublin. Robert Lawson's wife, 
Margaret, is the daughter of Archibald Crosby, for- 
_merly of Edinburgh, but for some eighteen years a 
resident at West Branch, lowa,—an earnest and “ old- 
fashioned” Friend. (Others of his family are at San 


Jose, California.) 
* - * 


The meeting-house at Scarborough, in York Place, 
is a comparatively new building, neat and comfortable, 
with committee rooms, etc., in the building. The re- 
port, 1898, gives 109 members, and 51 non-members. 
After attending, on First-day morning, Eighth month 
20, with William Stickney Rowntree, his adult class 
(in another place), we went to the meeting, which be- 
gins at 10.30. There was a good attendance, there 
being a number present who were temporarily staying 
in Scarborough. Walter Robson, of Essex, one of 
these, spoke, as did also John Stephenson Rowntree, 
of York. A woman Friend offered prayer and spoke ; 


prayer was also offered by another Friend. 
The evening meeting begins at 7, and continues 
less than an hour; in this Walter Robson again spoke. 


It was preceded, at 6.30, by a “ reading meeting,”’ in 
which, by invitation, I read a brief paper, on Peaceable- 
ness and Simplicity as common to all real Friends, of 
all “‘ bodies,” adding a few pages from the works of 
John Woolman. After the meeting proper a First- 
day school class was formed for the study of a Scrip- 
ture Lesson, under the direction of Joshua Rowntree, 
the subject being the Ascension. 
* * * 


Of the meeting at Westminster (London), which I 
attended on the 27th, I have already spoken. On the 
3d of Ninth month I was at Birmingham, at the meet- 
ing-house in Bull street,—in the chief business section 
of the city, near the public buildings. This is the 
chief meeting of the city,—there are three or four 
smaller ones, in suburban localities of comparatively 
recent establishment,—and there were probably two 
hundred and fifty persons present. 


number. The meeting began at 10.30. Five Friends 
were in the upper gallery, William White sitting at the 
head of the meeting. The meeting lasted about an 
hour and twenty minutes, nearly half the time being 
in silence. William White offered a prayer, and there 
were then sermons by Samuel N. and Annie Holmden, 
of Cambridge, and Samuel Price, of Birmingham, a 
woman Friend offering prayer in conclusion. 
Birmingham is one of the strongholds of the 
Friends. Their local year-book, for 1899, shows 432 
members and g2 non-members at Bull Street; 150 
members and 47 non-members at George Road, and 
a small number at two other meetings—Farm street 
and Mosely road. The monthly meeting, Warwick- 


The house, roomy | 
and substantial, would accommodate three times that | 


shire North, to which Birmingham belongs, and of 
which it is the main part, has 12 recorded ministers, 
six of each sex; 22 elders, 13 men g women ; and 28 
overseers. 

I wish to speak more particularly of the great 
Adult School work done at Birmingham. It deserves 
an article to itself, and cannot be adequately dealt with 
at the conclusion of these notes on the meetings. 

H. M. J. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 42.—TEntH Montu 15. 
THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Thus saith the Lord, ye shall not go up, nor 
fight against your brethren.—I. Kings, xii., 24. 
Scripture Reading, II. Chronicles, xi., 1-4; xii., 1-16. 
ANOTHER Class which was driven from the kingdom 
of Israel was that of the Levites. From this family 
or clan were appointed the priests and other officials 
who served in the temple. (Deut., x.,8-g; Num., 
i, 47-54). The establishment of the new sanctuaries 
at Dan and Bethel seems to have offended this class 
so that it was impossible for Jeroboam to obtain its 
members to serve at the new altars. That he should 
appoint ‘“‘the lowest of the people, which were not 
sons of Levi’’ to such service is especially noted 
against him. (I. Kings, xii., 31; xiii, 33-34). It is 
possible that Jeroboam feared to use the Levites be- 
cause of their strong clan feeling for their brethren in 
the Temple. It may be that he feared treachery on 
their part, and that it was from choice that he ap- 
pointed others to the holy offices. This would account 
for the migration of the whole clan into Judah (II. 
Chron., xi., 14), and also for the bitterness of the 
priestly author of Chronicles against the northern 
sanctuaries (II. Chron., xi., 15). This assumption is 
not necessary, however, since the feeling of the unique 
sanctity of the Temple at Jerusalem, and of the invio- 
lability of the right of the house of Levi to the 
priesthood, was much stronger at the time when the 
books of Chronicles were written than at the time of 
the writing of the books of Kings. Moreover the 
writer of Chronicles was doubtless himself a priest, 
while the writer of Kings would be much less scan- 


| dalized by a lack of consideration for the priestly 


order. 

Meanwhile the kingdom of Judah under Reho- 
boam was adapting itself to the new conditions. At 
first an army was raised with the intention of forcing 
the rebellious tribes into submission. But the com- 
parative weakness of Judah, together with the warn- 
ings of the prophet Shemaiah (I. Kings, xii., 21-24), 
induced the king to abandon this undertaking, and he 
set himself to making strong his remaining posses- 
sions. War soon broke out between the two king- 
doms, however, and lasted intermittently for many 
years, draining the resources of both, and keeping 
alive the animosities generated by the secession (I. 
Kings, xiv., 30). Either because of this war or be- 
cause of the raid of Shishak, king of Egypt, Jero- 
boam, of Israel, found it necessary to remove his 
capital from Shechem, where it was first located, to 
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Pennel on the east side of Jordan (I. Kings, xii., 25). 

The invasion by the king of Egypt took place in 
the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam. His in- 
scriptions in the Egyptian temple of Karnak, shows 
that the expedition was against both kingdoms, and 
was not, therefore, as might be supposed, undertaken 
in support of his former protege, Jeroboam. It was, 
indeed, simply a marauding expedition, invited by the 
weakness of the divided Israelites, and it resulted in 
the carrying away into Egypt of the treasures of the 
Temple at Jerusalem as well as the spoil of many 
cities. 

It might have been expected that Rehoboam 
would realize and make use of the great source of 
strength which he possessed in the Temple, and the 
loyalty of the people to the worship conducted there. 
But he does not seem to have been able to compre- 
hend what might be accomplished by rallying his 
whole people to the support and worship of Jehovah. 
Born and brought up in the harem of a heathen 
mother, the state of religion seemed to him, no doubt, 
an unimportant portion of the state machinery. At 
any rate we find early in his reign that ‘“‘ Judah did 
evil in the sight of the Lord.” ‘They built them 
high places, and images, and groves, on every high 
hill and under every green tree.” (I. Kings xiv., 22, 
23). Moreover the licentious rites of the Canaanites 
became common in Judah (I. Kings xiv., 24). During 
the brief reign (920-917 B. C.) of the second king of 
Judah these abuses continued, but under his son Asa 
a reform was instituted. The foreign forms of wor- 


ship were repressed; the religious prostitutes were 
banished, and although the various local shrines were 
continued, only Jehovah was allowed to be worshiped 


there. Correspondingly the importance of the Tem- 
ple was increased as well as the value of the offerings 
presented at its shrine. 

But Asa did not escape any more than his father 
the evil heritage of strife and confusion resulting from 
the division. War continued between Judah and 
Israel, and a new feature of danger was introduced in 
the person of the king of Damascus It will be 
remembered that on the accession of Solomon the 
Syrian provinces which had been conquered by David 
revolted from his son and set up a capital at Damas- 
cus under the kingship of one Rezin. Asa, king of 
Judah, being hard pressed by the king of Israel, sent 
presents to Damascus, and urged the Syrian king to 


this northern neighbor which lasted for generations. 
On the other hand Asa was successful in repelling a 
raid from the side of Egypt. His reign was a long 


one, lasting over forty years, and on the whole was a | 


prosperous period for Judah. 

The north meantime was experiencing all the evils 
of anarchy. Assassination became the regular 
method of succession to the throne. The son of 
Jeroboam was killed by his general-in-chief, Baasha, 


while his son, Elah, in turn met a similar fate at the | 
After a reign of seven days Zimri | 
was defeated and slain by another general, Omri by | 


hands of Zimri. 


name, who was able at last to establish a compara- 
tively stable rule. 


A nation grown strong under an elective monarchy 
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was subverted to a despotism by the ambition and 
luxury of an hereditary king, and forced into rebellion 
by the silly pride of his weak and inefficient son. 
Thenceforth the people of the two kingdoms were 
continually harried by wars, in which their own 
interests were not in the least concerned, and which 
left them powerless when attacked from without by 
the brutal power of Assyria. ‘‘ War isa game which, 
were their subjects wise, kings would not play at.” 
Our own testimony against war is one which needs 
stimulation in these times, when every form of specious 
argument is being brought forward in its favor. A 
testimony against war which is only in evidence when 
no war is threatened is a very worthless thing. Our 
nation is being brow-beaten by high-sounding phrases. 
These are used to cover the hideous fact that our 
sons are sent to a far country to slaughter a once 
friendly people, that we may rule over their land. 
That the worst evils of the war fall on a people with 
a dusky skin should not blind our sympathies nor 
stifle our sense of right. Shame upon us that 
slaughter and fire and robbery should be the forms in 
which we send the “Gospel of Christ” to a far- 
off people ! 


THE NEW ARBITRATION SYSTEM. 

Dr. Andrew D. White, United States Ambassador to Germany, and 
President of the United States Commission at The Hague Conference, 
has written the following letter to Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarth 
more, from Hamburg, Germany, under date of Eiguth month 10 


My Dear Dr. Magill: Pardon my delay in answering 
your very interesting and thoughtful letter, but I had 
a great deal to do, and discussion of many of the 
points you raise would, I felt, be premature. I have 
borne them in mind, though I cannot say that they 
have taken shape to any considerable extent in the 
plans finally adopted by the Conference. 

The fundamental principle which you seem to lay 
down—namely, that arbitration should be made com- 
pulsory, or at least that there should be some means 
of enforcing the decrees of a high International Court 
—is utterly inadmissible in these days, and, so far as I 
can see, will never be attained. 

While we, in common with Russia and several 
other Powers, were willing to have compulsory arbi- 
tration adopted for some minor questions of ordinary 


| business, and while I myself, in view of my experi- 


ence in the diplomatic service, would hail some such 


| relief of our diplomatic representatives with especial 
. . . . . . | 
assist him. This he did, anda strife commenced with | 


satisfaction, even this was swept away in the opposi- 


| tion of various Powers to anything like a compulsory 
| system. 


The great difficulty is that there are such a multi- 
tude of difficulties between nations, involving burning 


| questions of race, religion, national security and even 


existence, and it is so exceedingly difficult to draw a 
line between these and other questions that no nation 
represented at the Conference was willing to tie itself 
to anything like a thorough system of compulsory 
arbitration. 

Compulsory arbitration, unless so carefully re- 
stricted that it ceases to be really compulsory, in cases 
likely to produce war, would unquestionably come to 
mean the power of any and every nation to drag any 
and every other into an international tribunal. Think 
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‘ what that would mean in the question between 
France and Germany, or Russia and some of her 
neighbors, or Italy and Austria, or in a multitude of 
other cases which we could think of. 

Asto enforcing the decrees, I must confess to you 
that this seems even more chimerical. Your plan 
would simply dismiss these Powers from diplomatic 
relations with the others ; that is, it would abolish all 
the ordinary means of preserving peace, with the re- 
sult that a condition of war would doubtless soon 
follow. 

I understand that young Professor Woalsey, of 
Yale, has written an article in which he takes the 
ground that arbitration to be effective must be com- 
pulsory, and that the logical result of this is that the 
various nations should maintain an army sufficient to 
enforce their decrees. I have not read the article, but 
am told that this is the fundamental idea of it. This, 
of course, means something infinitely worse than the 
difficulty which afflicts the world at present. It 
means the increase of armies and the use of them in 
accordance with intrigues between various powerful 
States, in so far as the Powers would consent to allow 
their contingents in this vast army to be thus used. 

It is as clear to me as the day that our Conference 
did the best that could be done. After a world of 
thought and pains by a great body of men among the 
most competent in the world to really discuss the sub- 
ject, there was prepared a system of voluntary arbitra- 
tion with a carefully stated procedure and with various 
subsidiary institutions to promote general mediation, 
special mediation and commissions of inquiry, the pur- 
pose of which last is to substitute facts carefully as- 
certained by experts for the insane or malicious lying 
with which the public is generally deluged on both 
sides when questions arise likely to produce war. 

Our trust to make resort to this court more and 
more constant, and its decrees more and more like law, 
must be in the public opinion of various countries. 
My hope and, to a considerable extent, my belief, are 
that such public opinion will more and more oblige 


governments to resort to the court and to abide by its | 


decisions. 


Another thing to be done by public opinion is to | 
nother thing to be done by public opinion is to | NO “CLERGY” 


discountenance the sort of journalism which lives by 
providing sensation—reports likely to provoke hostile 
feelings between nations. 
thimg is rampant, and especially in the United States 
and France. 


of our own American plan were carefully considered, 
and various important parts of it adopted, but I will 
confess that the plan given by the Conference to the 
world is, in my judgment, better than that submitted 
by any single nation. 

Never was anything of the kind looked over with 
more care or by more competent men. 


finally their interest in the subject led them to work 
night and day to give to the world the best plan 
possible. 

The system of ‘‘ special mediation,” which ema- 
nated. entirely from our own Commission, was 
adopted unanimously, first by the Committee on 


At present that sort of | 


| whole body of believers 
| depended the critical decision recorded in the fifteenth 
| of Acts. 





Arbitration and afterward by the full Conference, and 
will, 1 believe, prove to be one of the subordinate 
features of very great use. It would, I think, have 
prevented some wars in modern times, and would 
have stopped others before they became especially 
serious. For example, had the system existed during 
our recent war with Spain it would unquestionably 
have stopped the war after the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet, and thus saved many lives and much treasure. 

I suppose that before long you will have the full 
text of the arbitration and other conventions before 
you with our reports, and so you can judge for 
yourself. 

As to disarmament, that is simply impossible at 
the present time. {t requires long and careful pre- 
liminary studies by experts before any conference can 
propose any distinct plan. 

Besides that, it must come after arbitration rather 
than before it. When arbitration shall have dimin- 
ished the probability and frequency of wars or arma- 
ments, the arguments for the present enormous armies 
and navies will be greatly diminished. 

I believe that the diminution of armies and forces 
will begin in Europe within a few years, but it will be 
after careful comparative studies of the different 
forces, so that any nation will be prevented from 
gaining undue advantage in the process, and it will be 
greatly promoted by the likelihood of effective 
results from the arbitration scheme. 

Remember, also, that apart from the whole arbi- 
tration, mediation and examination schemes, the 
extension of the Geneva rules to maritime warfare 
and of the codification of the laws and customs of 
war in the most humane sense, which the Conference 
accomplished, would of itself be sufficient to warrant 
the calling of such an international body. 

Altogether, I feel that a thoroughly good begin- 
ning has been made and plans presented which will 
work well from the first, and grow steadily more and 
more effective for good as the world goes on. 

With love to you all, I remain, yours faithfully, 

AnpDrREW D. WuiTE. 


IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


| One of the most broad-minded and highly-respected 


of the bishops of the English Established Church is 
the Bishop of Hereford. Speaking at a recent meet- 


| ing of Church workers, “lay’’ and “clerical,” he 
It may interest you to know that the best features 


made some timely remarks on the conditions of life 
and government of the early Christian Church. 

Each of these early Christian communities, he 
said, was simply a Christian brotherhood, its govern- 
ment democratic in life and spirit. The words in the 
twentieth chapter of John on the remission of sins 


| were addressed to the whole body of disciples, not 
Their pride | 
was at first enlisted in producing a good result, and | 


the apostles only, and that might, as he believed, 
include women as well as men. Again, it was the 
upon whose judgment 


Further, in those early communities, in the 
language of such letters as those of the Apostle Paul, 
they had abundant evidence, said the bishop, that the 
organization of the Christian ministration was not 
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what it was to-day ; that there was no distinct separa- 
tion between the clergy and the laity, that there was 
no order holding clerical offices, but there was the 
equal call of God to all alike to perform some 
spiritual function, some one and some another, accord- 
ing to the gift and the calling. Apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, overseers or bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
pastors, teachers, ministers, helpers, interpreters, 
stewards, were not separate bodies of men in the 
Church so much as men endowed with special gifts 
and performing special functions. 

Such truths may be truisms in the Society of 
Friends, but they are not often heard from the mouth 
of a high dignitary of the Church of England, and 
are specially opportune at a moment when sacerdo- 
talism is making such extravagant claims, and advanc- 
ing by open and hidden steps. 


THE TYRANNY OF LITERATURE. 
The Friend, Philadelphia. 
THE demands of fashion have become as imperious 
within the realms of literature as ever they were in the 
matter of dress or address. 

In this day of innumerable books and periodicals 
a wise discrimination is imperative, and yet the multi- 
tude follow the approval of public opinion implicitly. 

An author of some acknowledged ability produces 
an inferior work—the more fictitious, the more eagerly 
accepted—and none are supposed to be “ well read” 
who have not wasted their time over it. 

The answer to the query whether such and sucha 
new book has been read sometimes, and not infre- 
quently, decides the literary, if not social, standing of 
the individual addressed—within certain circles. This 
ought not to be. Many well-informed persons either 
conscientiously abstain from or are not situated so as 
to have leisure for reading such ephemeral literature. 

The bane of our generation is cramming. _Liter- 
ary dyspepsia results and the benefit arising from the 
proper assimilation of well selected and digested 
mental food is never realized. We need to bring back 
that careful classical culture—subject always to the 
limitations of the Spirit of Truth—which made the 
best writers, in all ages and every tongue, such foun- 
tains of literary excellence. 

The importance of training the youthful appetite 
for good reading and the diligent use of leisure mo- 
ments to store the mind with profitable knowledge has 
frequently been brought to view, but this modern 
craze for the ‘ latest’’ publication has scarcely re- 
ceived the attention it deserves—by way of protest. 

‘Of making many books there is no end,” and the 
world’s stock of knowledge is greatly increased 
thereby, but the capacity of the human mind will 
never be such as to be able to appreciate more than a 





very small portion of this. No pressure or fashion- 
able demand should be permitted to divert or disturb 
the student or general reader who may be pursuing a 
more worthy course than that which is only too 
popular. 

Much of the current literature has been written to 
gratify a morbid taste for the realistic and even dra- | 


sense of dissatisfaction, if not disgust, arises, so that 
anything that will not bear a second reading or by 
which one feels a real uplift, might well be omitted al- 
together, notwithstandiug the verdict of the would-be 
all-informed. 


FALSE AMBITION. 

THE extravagant theory of the young people as to 
the necessity for keeping up a certain style, is the 
reason why so many of them put off marriage year 
after year, and finally drift into the irremediable stage 
of celibacy. Girls without fortunes are supported in 
idleness and luxury by over-indulgent parents, and 
expect to be thus cared for after marriage. The 
annual cost of such a girl’s maintenance is more than 
the income of a young man, unless he be excep- 
tionally fortunate. The fault lies with parents. 
Unless they are prepared to give a fortune with a 
daughter when she marries, they have no moral right 
to make her unfit for the position of wife in the home 
of a young man who has his fortune to make. And 
this is not a trivial mistake, for it is a great and in- 
creasing source of personal unhappiness, and it inevi- 
tably promotes immorality. Instead of thousands of 
bachelors and spinsters in boarding-houses in Balti- 
more, Washington, and other cities, there should be 
thousands of modest homes, in which young married 
couples would be helping each other to realize the 
dreams of their youth. The old-fashioned virtue, 
thrift, domestic economy, saving up fora rainy day, 
needs a revival, not especially in the homes of the 
poor, but in those who have fair incomes, and whose 
ambition to make a show prompts them to adopt the 
habits and ape the ways of the rich.—lWashington 
Post. 

A PASSAGE FROM JOHN RUSKIN. 
‘WITHIN the last few years we have had the laws of 
natural science opened to us with a rapidity which 
has blinded us by its brightness, and means of transit 
and communication given to us which have made but 
one kingdom of the habitable globe. One kingdom 
—but who is to be its king? Is there to be no king 
in it, think you, and every man to do that which is 
right in his own eyes? Or only kings of terror, and 
the Empires of Mammon and Belial? Or will you, 
youths of England, make of your country again a 
sceptred isle, for all the world a source of light, a 
centre of peace; mistress of learning and of the arts ; 
faithful guardian of great memories in the midst of 
irreverent and ephemeral visions ; faithful servant of 
time-tried principles; under temptation from fond 
experiments and licentious desires, and amid the cruel 
and clamorous jealousies of the nations, worshipped 
in her strange valor of good will toward men ? Which 
king? There are the two oriflammes; which shall 
we plant on the foremost islands—the one that floats 
in heavenly fire, or that which hangs heavy with the 
foul tissue of terrestrial gold ?”’ 


Tue fact of never having known the leveling influ- 
ences of a nickname, is in itself not without weight in 


matic, and when one has scanned its pages a certain | the sum of one’s personal dignity.—Anna Fuller. 
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Unper “The Hone Club,” in Zhe Outlook, a con- 
tributor concludes an article with these words: “‘ Are 
young men and women not willing to begin house- 
keeping on the plane upon which their fathers and 
mothers began? Will the next war we fight in this 
country be to free ourselves from the slavery to 
things? Is it true that what we need is emancipation 
from the false standards that make permanent homes 
impossible to the innumerable thousands who are 
thereby deprived of the sweetest experience of love 
and life because of the lack of a home?” 

These are interesting and pointed questions, but 
what are the answers to them? Undoubtedly the 
In some respects it 
is not unreasonable that we should desire increased 
convenience, comfort, and even beauty in our lives, 
but in other respects it is true that many of the things 
we toil for do not contribute in any way to these ends ; 
they are purely needless, worthless, and even injurious. 

But how difficult it is to thus persuade any one! 
How few the Friends and other “‘ plain people”’ are ! 
And how many arguments are brought to prove that 
even what remains of Friends’ plainness is wholly 
without good reason ! 


‘“‘ slavery to things ’”’ increases. 


Ar this writing, it looks as if war between Eng- 
land and the Transvaal Republic could not be avoided. 
The people of the latter, the “‘ Boers,” have become 
convinced (whether rightly or wrongly), that England 
means to attack and crush them, and that the Gov- 
ernment at London has only been delaying in order 
to get a larger army to South Africa ; they therefore 
are taking the field themselves, in order not to be 
“taken unawares.”’ 
occur. 


At any moment a collision may 


This is a most melancholy and painful situation. 
It is indeed humiliating that the “two great English- 
speaking nations,”’ the two who brought order out of 
chaos at the Hague Conference, and secured the great 
Arbitration agreement, should the same year have 
their hands imbrued in blood, in disputes arising from 
their own aggressions. We know that great numbers 
of the good men and women of England will feel the 
progress of such a conflict in South Africa as a per- 
sonal weight of suffering,—as we do with our shock- 
ing war in the islands of the Pacific. 


WE have received from the National Temperance Society 
and Publication House, New York (3 and 5 West 18th street), 
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copies of some of their tracts relating to current temperance 
questions. One of these is an address by Henry B. Metcalf, 
of Rhode Island, delivered at Ocean Grove, N. J., in Seventh 
month last, on the violation of the law respecting ‘‘ canteens’’ 
in the United States army ; it is entitled ‘‘ A Nation’s Crime 
against her Own Soldiers.’’ The facts of the case are con- 
cisely set forth, and the tract deserves to be generally read. 
The crookedness with which this whole matter has been 
handled by Government officials is painful, and the evidence 
that the men in arms have suffered as a consequence is 
conclusive. 

Another tract on the same subject is the Address presented 
to President McKinley on the 11th of Seventh month, by the 
committee of the National Temperance Society, and the 
‘legal brief’’ which they handed the President, prepared by 
Eli F. Ritter, of Indianapolis, in which the nullifying opinion 
of United States Attorney-General Griggs is considered. It 
may be said, in a few words, that if such an opinion as this of 
the Attorney-General can be allowed to stand, no law of Con- 
gress is worth the paper it is written on, except where execu- 
tive officers may choose to obey it. 


One of the curiosities of life is the persistency of misin- 
formation. An incorrect idea, once set afloat, will survive 
and be perpetuated ‘‘ through the ages.’’ For example, it is 
commonly believed that the Indians are ‘‘ fast disappearing.”’ 
But this supposition has been entertained for a long time, and, 
as a matter of fact, there are about as many Indians in the 
United States now as there were many years ago. Some 
tribes have diminished, some have disappeared, and some, 
on the other hand, have increased. Dr. Senn, of Chicago, 
who has recently come back from the Hawaiian Islands, says 
in an interview that the natives, ‘‘like the North American 
Indians, will in the near future be a race of the past.’’ Per- 
haps Dr. Senn speaks advisedly in relation to Hawaii, but to 
expect the Indians of this country to be ‘‘a thing of the 
past’’ in the ‘‘ near future’’ is altogether unjustified by any 
existing facts. It is very likely that the Census of r1g1o will 
show a larger number of them than the Census of goo. 


THERE was a very notable passage in last week’s Swarth- 
more College notes. It said that the number of College 
students then in attendance was larger than ever before in 


the history of the institution. The number then was 199; a 


day or’so later other students arrived, making now 204. There 


never were so many as two hundred college students at 


Swarthmore before. There were a number of years ago more 


than two hundred students in attendance, but a considerable 


part of them were in the preparatory school, or the ‘‘ sub- 
collegiate ’’ class. 


It is cause for encouragement that Swarthmore’s college 
work is thus increasingly appreciated. 


BIRTHS. 


HESTON.—Ninth month 27, 1899, to Henry B. and 
Lilian Hall Heston, of Rosemont, Pa., a son, who is named 
Henry Benjamin. 


THOMAS.—Near King of Prussia, Pa., Eighth month 1, 


1899, to Charles L. and Amy C. Thomas, a son, who is 
named Charles Edwin. 


MARRIAGES. 


PETERS—WHITE.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, ‘‘Glenmore,’’ Cheltenham, Pa., Ninth month 27, 
1899, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
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Philadelphia, Clarence C. Peters, son of Charles P. and Mary 
A. Peters, of Philadelphia, and Mary D., daughter of Oscar 
W. and Annie M. D. White, of Cheltenham, Montgomery 
county, Pa. 

THORNE—WILSON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, Ninth month 27, 1899, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J., Dr. Nathan 
Thorne, of Moorestown, son of Morris and Maria C. Thorne, 
of Washington, D. C., and Mary Rebecca, daughter of Pusey 
and the late Rebecca P. Wilson, of Moorestown. 


DEATHS. 


ELLIS.—Ninth month 28, 1899, Hannah Henry, widow 
of James P. Ellis, in her 72d year ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

She was a daughter of the late James Sterling, of Trenton, 
N, J. 


HALL.—At her home, near Spencer's Station, Ohio, 
Eighth month 7, 1899, Priscilla T. Hall, in the 68th year of 
her age ; an esteemed elder of Stillwater Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of the late William and Rebecca 
Thomas, of near Barnesville, the former a minister in the So- 
ciety. This dear Friend bore with patience her last illness, 
which was from heart disease and of three months’ duration. 
A faithful attender of meeting, whenever health would permit, 
and a firm believer in the truth of the principles of Friends, 
she would often advise her children to give all proper atten- 
tion to the affairs of the world, but first of all pay their alle- 
giance unto God. Always patient, kind, and hopeful, her 
desire was to live, if it was God's will, that she might do good 
in the world. But she was resigned to go, if it was His will, 
saying, there was nothing in her way and that she would 
leave a host of friends here, but would meet a host over 
yonder. With a smile on her face, she passed from earth to 
her heavenly home. 

The funeral was largely attended ; ministers from bath 
branches of Friends were present and spoke comforting words 
to the bereaved ones. % # 


PARRY.—Fourth month 21, 1899, Hannah Parry, daugh- 
ter of the late Robert and Sallie Parry, in the 76th year of her 
age. 

She was one of the Lord’s dear children, bound to him by 
the ties of adoring love and unwavering faith. Her Christian 
patience and cheerfulness during various afflictive dispensa- 
tions, her forgetfulness of self and thoughtfulness for others, 
bore testimony to a ‘‘ life hid with Christ in God,’’ and were 
an inspiration to all who came within her influence. si 


SHAW.—In Carversville, Bucks county, Ninth month 22, 
1889, Grace R., widow of Eleazar C. Shaw, and daughter of 
the late William and Mary Roberts Green, of Quakertown, 
Pa., in her 85th year; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 


SMEDLEY.—At his home, in Malvern, Chester county, 
Pa., Ninth month 30, 1899, Thomas G. Smedley, in the 8oth 
year of his age; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Interment at Willistown. 


ELLA B. MCDOWELL. 


Our dear friend, who has passed away so suddenly from 
among us, will long be held in our most loving remembrance. 
With the beginning of our winter's work we will realize afresh 
our loss, for we will miss her vivacity and sociability, her 
faithfulness to duty, and her clearness of judgment in over- 
coming difficulties. She was a teacher in our New York day 
school, as well as in the First-day school, a leading spirit in 
the Young Friends’ Association, the Young Friends’ Aid, and 
the Mission Kindergarten. While her interest in the meetings 
of our Religious Society was active, and her appreciation of 
the seriousness of life was keen, her sunny nature was over- 
flowing with enthusiasm and happiness. Her whole life was 
a preparation for the higher one. 

‘« The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew ; 
And good thoughts, where her footsteps pressed, 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


‘* Alone unto our Father's will 
One thought hath reconciled : 
That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home his child. 


‘Fold her, O Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 


Isaac WILson and wife, of Bloomfield, Ontario, have 
obtained a minute of unity from their monthly meet- 
ing in a prospect of a religious visit to some parts of 
the Western States, and on to California, where they 
find Friends, and where way is made for visiting them. 


The annual meeting in the old meeting-house at 
Warrington, (York county), Pa., was held on First- 
day, the 24th. An item in the York Press says 
“about 3,000 people of all religious denominations, 
and some having no religious connections, assembled 
to listen to the speakers and meet old friends. The 
hospitality of the good people of Warrington was equal 
to the occasion and all enjoyed the day heartily.” 

Many were present, it is stated, from York, 
Mechanicsburg, Dillsburg, and other places. There 
was ministry by Hiram Griest, of Menallen (Adams 
county), and by Joseph Vail, of Carlisle. The meet- 
ing continued about two hours. ‘It was strongly 
urged that they hold weekly meetings at that place 
instead of annual meetings, as heretofore.”’ 


~ Gwynedd Monthly Meeting (Gwynedd, Plymouth, 
and Norristown), has added a number of new mem- 


bers within the past year. Four new members were 
accepted at the meeting in Eighth month; at the 
same meeting Robert Hatton obtained a minute 
approving his concern to visit Friends and others in 
New England. 


At Race street meeting, Philadelphia, on the Ist 
instant, Francis Smith, of Plymouth, England, was 
present, and acceptably bore a share of the ministry. 
He also took part in the Conference class held after 
meeting. In the afternoon he attended the religious 
meeting at the Friends’ Home for Children, in West 
Philadelphia. 


Friends at Lincoln, Nebraska, feel the need of a 
meeting-house, and a movement to secure one is in 
the mind of some of them. They have been obliged 
to rent a hall or other place, from time to time, as 
meetings were proposed, and the cost of this is some- 
what a hindrance. There are a number of Friends 
in and about Lincoln, and no doubt the possession of 
a permanent home for the meeting would tend to its 
encouragement. 


On First-day next (8th inst.), at 10.30 a. m., 
Merion meeting is held, and the company of Samuel 
S. Ash is expected. 

Merion First-day school, on 15th instant, will be 
held at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Isaac H. Hill- 
born has consented to attend and give an illustrated 


| talk on the Jewish Tabernacle. 
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A VISIT TO INDIANA FRIENDS.—III. 

Editors FR1éNDs’ INTELLIGENCER :§jj 

AFTer closing my last letter in Richmond, we passed 
the day until near evening with our friends, receiving 
some calls, among which was one from a member of 
the other branch of Friends who had been at the 
meetings the day previous. We had a good deal of 
conversation in a pleasant and friendly way, and he 
appeared to be well satisfied with the answers given 
him to the questions he asked. In the evening we left 
Richmond for Waynesville, Ohio, about seventy miles 
by rail, and were met at the station by Isaac and 
Hannah Kelly and taken to their hospitable home for 





the night, where we met their sister Anna,—these three | 


composing the family. The next morning they pro- 
posed to us to call upon some of the “ shut-ins,”’ as 
they termed those who were not able, from various 
reasons, to get out to meeting. To this proposition 
we cordially acceded, and Anna then took us in their 
carriage to the village, calling first at the store of 
James and Eunice Shute, and had a little chat with 
them; then at the home of Clarkson Gause, who was 
very ill. We did not see him, but his daughter, Lizzie 
Packer, came out to the carriage, and we had a short 
visit with her. 
and spent a little while with her and her daughter, 
who compose her family ; then went to the home of 


Edwin and Ella Michener, where we remained until | 


near the time of the meeting appointed at that place. 


appeared to be passing away (which he did during 
the night). 

Fourth-day morning Davis Furnas came for us, 
and took us to his home, where we spent the fore 
part of the day with him, his wife Sidney, and her 
sister, Elizabeth Blackburn, these latter formerly from 
Baltimore. In the afternoon we went to John Fur- 
nas’s, a son of Davis, and found there his wife’s 
mother, Sarah Clifton, an old acquaintance from 
Plainfield, New Jersey. After a pleasant, social time 
here we left to attend the meeting we had appointed 
at Harveysburg, which was held in the United Breth- 
ren meeting-house. The meeting was not large, yet 


in this, as well as in the one on the preceding evening, | 
I found considerable service, which from expression | 
given seemed .to be satisfactory to many of those | 


present. We returned to Davis Furnas’s for the 


ciation with him and his family. After dinner Davis 


and Elizabeth took us to Thomas Frame’s, who is an | 


old man and unable to get out to meeting. The time 
spent with him, his wife Elizabeth, and their daughter 
Anna in social converse, passed very pleasantly. 
About 4 p. m., we took the train for Selma, Ohio, 
about thirty miles, where we were met by Nathan 
Branson, and taken to his home for the night. We 


had met him, his wife Anna, and daughter Luella, | 


at the Yearly Meeting, and our visit with them was 
much appreciated by us. 
Schofield, wife of Joseph Schofield, seemed to be 
near the end of her earthly life. She was a daughter 


of Simeon Warner, and had been married only a little | 
over a year, and by morning we found her pure spirit 


had passed from its earthly home. 


| lives with them. 
| time for our departure for Cardington, which, after 


| some five hours waiting in Columbus, Ohio, we 
We then called to see Mary Bailey, 


| Friends. 
| quiet solemnity which overspread them, and the bap- 





After breakfast Nathan and his wife took us over 
to the home of her sisters, where the last few days of 
her life had been passed, and we had a little oppor- 
tunity with the family in which to express our sym- 
pathy and leave a word of comfort, as we could not 
stay to attend the funeral, owing to appointments we 
could not well change. We then drove to the home 
of Samuel R. Battin, and had a pleasant visit with their 
children, Samuel and his wife, Emily, being absent to 
attend the funeral of Clarkson Gause. We hadasmall 
meeting that afternoon at Green Plain meeting-house. 
The funeral of C. G. and the death of S. S. prevented 
many of the Friends from attending. In the evening 
Samuel and Emily Battin, who had returned from 


| Waynesville, took us to South Charleston, where a 
| meeting had been appointed in the town hall. 


This 
too was small, and yet I found room for a testimony 
describing our principles and the reason for them, 
which seemed to find some receptive hearts. 

After meeting we went home with Reuben and 
Susan Roberts, she a daughter of Edward Merritt, who 
Had a good visit with them until 


reached about 6 p. m., and were met by Willis Keese, 


| and were kindly entertained by him and his wife 


Eunice. We learned after arriving there that a meet- 
ing had been arranged for in the town of Cardington, 


| at the Methodist Protestant house, at 10.30 a. m., and 
We called again at Clarkson Gause’s and found he | 


at the meeting-house, about two miles distant, near 
the Olentaugy Creek, where there was formerly a 


| . . 

meeting, but for some untoward circumstances was no 
| longer held (I believe it was called Whetstone meet- 
| ing), and a “meeting suggested for the evening. 


We 
held all three and they were well attended, the one in 
the afternoon by a number of the other branch of 
These meetings, the testimonies given, the 


tism of'spirit witnessed, called forth many expressions 
of satisfaction, and as the day closed and I went over 


| in retrospect its work, a sweet feeling of peace over- 


spread my mind, and the heart was raised in thank- 
fulness to the Heavenly Father for the privilege we 
had enjoyed. 

We returned to the home of W. Keese for the 
night, and during the morning hour, as we waited for 


| the train which was to bear us homeward, we had 
night, and passed another forenoon in pleasant asso- | 


much instructive religious conversation with these 
Friends, and I felt to encourage them to again make 
the effort to hold a meeting, 

We left them Second-day morning near noon, 


| happily making good connections with our train at 


Columbus for our home in Baltimore, where we ar- 
rived about 8 a. m. Third-day morning, after an ab- 
sence of nearly eleven weeks, and after attending 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, which closed on the 24th of 
Eighth month, having held eighteen meetings, and we 


' feel amply rewarded for our labors. 
Here we learned that Sarah | 


Joun J. CorNELL. 
Baltimore, Ninth month 12. 


[Correction.—In J. J. C.’s letter in issue of 
Ninth month 9, the name Joon should be Moore. ] 
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LETTER FROM ISAIAH LIGHTNER. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Four of us left our Nebraska home on the 7th *f 


Ninth month, to visit our old home in Maryland and | 


other points along the way. We attended Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, which commenced on the gth and 
closed onthe 14th. The meetings, from the Ministers 
and Elders meeting until the close of the general 
business sessions, were acknowledged to be of an 
uplifting character; harmony and 


thus being permitted to be together. The closing 


was especially precious, all coming under the true | 
baptizing of the All Father, and we separated with the | 


feeling of renewed spiritual life and growth. We 
went to Wenona, IIl., on Sixth-day, where we were 
met by our friend, David Wilson, and dined with him- 


self and wife, after which we started for Chicago, | E 
| The children have grown to men and women, the 


where we were met by our friend, Thos. W. Woodnutt. 


After spending a few hours with him in viewing parts | 
of the city, we started at 8.10 p.m. for Komoka, | 
Canada, where we arrived at 10 a. m. on Seventh-day | 
and were met by our friend, Samuel P. Zavitz, and | 


taken to his home, seven miles from the station, where | > 
| antly about the house after meeting ; and we are glad 


we were very kindly received and entertained. Such 


homes make a bright spot along the pathway of life. | 


Sarah Zavitz and two daughters visited us in the 


afternoon, and it was a pleasant meeting, for she had | 


been one of our Nebraska neighbors. 
We attended First-day school, and the meeting 


for worship, at Coldstream, on First-day the 17th. It | 
was a great pleasure for us to see so many young | 
people coming in at 10 o’clock to attend First-day | 
The lesson for the day was ‘“ Solomon,”’ | 
many points of whose character were brought out in | 


School. 


the classes and in general discussion in the closing 
exercise. The meeting for worship convened at 11 
o'clock. After gathering into silence vocal prayer 


was entered into, expressing thankfulness and desiring | care taken in the compiling the information and sta- 


| tistics therein ; yet I feel confident that the informa- 


the Father’s influence to be with us in our meeting. 
The spoken word was kindly received and we felt at 
the close that the hour had been profitably spent, 


social greetings afterward. 
to the home of our friend, Sarah Zavitz, wife of Web- 


afternoon, and the time was spent very pleasantly and 
we hope profitably. 
night, feeling especially thankful for the spiritual food 
of the day. 

Second-day morning it was raining, but Ida Zavitz 
took us to Uncle Isaac Zavitz’s for dinner, where we 
spent a few hours pleasantly with the aged parents, 
their son Jonah, wife, and children. 
to Daniel Zavitz’s for tea, where we spent the early 
evening very pleasantly with the family, and felt sorry 
to separate, but found it best to go to Samuel’s early 
in the evening. 

Third-day morning we bade farewell to our kind 
Canada friends in the neighborhood of Coldstream, 


arated, feeling that our visit in Canada had been one 
of pleasure and profit. 


love prevailed | 
throughout and much satisfation was expressed for | 





| Union Bridge 


We returned to Samuel’s for the | 


| liquor is sold it is in violation of law. 
| from whom A. Sherwell appears to get his informa- 


We were taken | 


about 3 o'clock, and were met by Marian Vail, who 
took us to her mother’s, Sarah Vail, 31 Niagara 
street. Here we stayed two days and visited the Falls. 
We will not attempt to describe them, but will just 
say that we often found ourselves standing lost in 
wonder in looking at what was before us. 

We left Niagara on Fifth-day evening for Phila- 
delphia, where we arrived on Sixth-day morning, the 
22d, spent one day visiting the Zoological Garden, the 
Exposition, and other places of interest. We met 
several friends, from all of whom we received a very 
cordial shake of the hand and kindly greetings. We 
arrived at Union Bridge, Md., Seventh-day evening, 
went to the home of our friends Thomas and Mary 
Russell, spent the night, and on First-day attended 
Pipe Creek Meeting. It has been twenty-two years 


| since we sat as a family with these dear friends, and 


we can see that the change has been very great. 


middle-aged have grown old, and the aged have 
passed away. The feeling of this meeting was one 
that words cannot express, but as the soul filled up 
the lips in prayer and speech opened and the oil of 
love filled our hearts, and we lingered long and pleas- 


to say from what we saw of the meeting, the members 
present and the surroundings, that we believe Pipe 
Creek Meeting to be ina healthy condition. 

IsAlAH LIGHTNER 


Md., Ninth month 25.2 =~ P 


7 ee sae & 


PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
In the INTELLIGENCER of Ninth month 16 is one of 
our editor H. M. J.’s interesting letters from England. 


| This letter is mostly devoted to a review of J. W. 
| Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell’s new book, ‘“ The 


Temperance Problem.”’ I have no doubt of the great 


tion in A. Sherwell’s letter, which was received at 


: | York while Howard was there, even if statistically 
which was confirmed by the shaking of hands and | 


We went from meeting | 


correct, would give a wrong and very misleading im- 
pression as to the enforcement and effect of the pro- 


e nc | hibition law in Maine. 
ster Zavitz. A number of Friends came in during the | 


One city only (Portland) is mentioned of 50,000 
inhabitants, the great State containing probably over 
1,000,000. Nearly every one of these places where 
The police, 


tion, must be exceedingly derelict in performing their 


| duty to allow over 300 illegal places for selling intox- 


icants to carry on their traffic without protest. But 
the citizens of Portland are as culpable as the police 
in allowing their laws to be openly violated ; and it 
must be admitted that the public conscience needs a 
renewed awakening, as it was aroused fifty years ago 


| by the devoted, persistent labors of Neal Dow. I 
| believe Arthur Sherwell has as yet but very limited 
'and one-sided information as to the whole liquor 
and Samuel brought us to Komoka, where we sep- | 


question on this side of the Atlantic. I feel sure he 


| is sincere and earnest in his desire to discover the best 
We arrived at Niagara Falls 


mode to diminish the awful demoralization and ruin 
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caused by the liquor traffic. I hope he can stay in | 
this country long enough to examine the question 
thoroughly and from every point of view, and I think 
his conclusions will undergo a great change in another 
year. I think he will find that notwithstanding there 
are so many places in Portland where intoxicants are 
sold, yet there is not one-fourth the quantity con- 
sumed or one-fourth the drunkenness in that city (in 
proportion to its population), that there was fifty 
years ago. ' 

It is asserted by our prohibitionists that nearly 
every city of over ten thousand inhabitants in this 
country is controlled by the Liquor League. I do 
not know how far this is true, but Rowntree and 
Sherwell are well aware of the enormous influence 
exerted by the trade in Great Britain. A. Sherwell 
will find that it is equally great in this country, and 
the Liquor League uses enormous sums to prevent 
temperance legislation and to make it ineffective and 
to discredit it after it is passed; then they exultingly 
exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, prohibition don’t prohibit !’’ Now the | 
most sanguine prohibitionist never expected to entirely 
‘ prevent the sale and use of alcoholic liquor. All laws 
against crime are prohibitory laws, yet none of them 
are any more successful than the prohibition of the | 
sale of alcohol. Murder, arson, robbery, etc., go on 
and increase, notwithstanding all prohibitory legisla- 
tion. Yet I believe, and I think it can be fairly 
proved, that prohibition has been more successful in | 
controlling and diminishing the evils of the liquor | 
traffic than any other plan yet tried. 

I think the evidence of Neal Dow is as reliable 





as that of any person regarding the Maine law and 
its results and enforcement. 
ninety years old, yet a vigorous, clear-headed old 
man, he said: “The quantity of liquor now sold in 
Maine in violation of law is not one-twentieth its | 


In 1894, when he was | 


former volume. In Portland it is within the fact to | 
say that not one hundredth part so much liquor is | 


sold now as was before the law, and the city is twice | 


as large as it was then. I think it a great success.” 


James G. Blaine (who was never a prohibitionist), | 


said at a great meeting in the city hall, Portland: 
‘Maine is the most prosperous State in the Union; | 
before the Maine law it was the poorest.” 





There were many distilleries in the State, seven 
of which ard two breweries were in Portland. This 
law struck them all down and wiped them all out. 
This was forty-three years ago; an entire generation 
has grown up in Maine never having seen a licensed | 
grog-shop. The State is entirely changed in charac- 
ter ; from being the poorest State in the Union it has | 
become one of the most prosperous. It formerly 
spent in drink the entire valuation of all its property 
in every twenty years; now one million dollars a 
year will more than pay for all the liquor smuggled | 
into the State and sold in violation of the law. The 
State saves annually directly and indirectly more than | 
$20,000,000, which but for prohibition would be | 
spent, lost, wasted in drink, as in the old rum time. | 

This was the testimony of Neal Dow five years | 
ago. No other man then living, no man now living 
has a better right to be believed. He has left a char- | 
acter pure, exalted, above suspicion or reproach. ° 


| spiritual. 


From religious, unselfish concern for the good of 
humanity this inspired apostle devoted the greater 
part of his life, his untiring energy, and his means to 
this great cause. As I before said, no other plan of 
restricting and diminishing the liquor curse has been 
so successful. All plans of license—the South Car- 
olina State control, the Norwegian plan—have failed. 
I think the public places of cheerful resort, as pro- 
posed by Rowntree snd Sherwell, would be failures, 
if any intoxicants are to be dispensed, but if not, 
there are several such places now being tried with 
good results. 

In 1884, after thirty-two years’ experience, the 
people of Maine engrafted prohibition into their State 
constitution by a majority of 47,075, the affirmative. 
vote being three times larger than the negative. 

Davip FErRIs. 


| Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I wisH to express my appreciation of the paper by 


| William M. Jackson on “ The Living Present”’ in the 


INTELLIGENCER of Ninth month 2. Evil is seen in 


| many details, while good, more retiring, is only fully 
| manifest in great movements covering long periods, 


and it is well to present, as our friend has done, the 
broad view by which a correct comparison between 
the past and present can be made. 

The improved methods in agriculture, greater 
facilities in transportation and a vast extension of 


| commerce, are driving from the earth the danger of 
| famine, from which, even down to our own times, 


millions of people have perished. Medical science is 


| discovering the secrets of the pestilence and is proving 


that “ cleanliness is next to godliness.” 

My belief is that the consciences of men have 
quickened with the more rapid means of intercourse 
and that decisions as to conduct of life are made as 
justly, now, while the wires are waiting, as a century 
ago, when days or weeks could be taken to consider 
questions no more important. Collectively, as indi- 
vidually, there has been great gain. While the people 
are at school taking lessons in the, as yet, unsolved 


| problems of popular government, selfish and unprin- 
_ cipled men, taking advantage of inexperience and con- 


sequent mistakes, seem to triumph. We, as Friends, 
believing that the seat of spiritual government is in the 
hearts of men, must believe in the “ divine right” of 
government by the people, and have faith that, under 
this rule, the ultimate end will be the triumph of good. 
Improvement in material conditions helps the 
The enlightened conscience of the world is 
becoming more and more the guardian of the welfare 
of the people of all lands, and is now unified by wire 
and type’ into an immediate expression impossible in 
any other age. Henry GAWTHROP. 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Ninth month 12. 


| stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace ? 
I stand amid the eternal ways 
And what is mine shall know my face. 
— Burroughs. 
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FRIENDS CONNECTED WITH THE ORIGIN 

OF FOUR UNIVERSITIES. 
The American Friend. 
Ir is a remarkable fact that Friends, with a member- 
ship of only one hundred thousand in the United 
States, yet control and manage eight colleges, but it 
is a fact not so well known, that Friends have been 
directly or indirectly connected with the founding and 
development of four great American universities. 
The first Friend, our founder, believed that there 
should be institutions to teach “everything civil and 
useful in creation,” and when he spoke those words 
he expressed clearly, tersely, and broadly the scope 
of a modern university, and he took a position as 
sound and broad-based as ever any religious leader 
took. This idea has never been entirely lost in the 
ebbs and flows of our two and a half centuries of 
history, though unfortunately too few of our members 
have kept within sight of our broad-minded founder, 
and not seldom have our Friends of different periods 
proved timorous and fearful of the unrestrained search 
for truth. The truth which is fundamental in our 
religious body—viz., that the Spirit of God is still 
leading men, and the living Christ is still acting upon 
all responsive hearts—should make us capable of 
taking a brave and valiant place in the front ranks 
to-day in the work of interpreting Christianity to our 
age, and in making modern thought constructive for 
the truth. So believed the men who helped lay the 
foundations of the higher institutions of learning of 
which we shall speak, though they all builded greater 
than they knew. 

Brown University, first called “Rhode Island 
College,” was the seventh American college in order 
of foundation, and began a precarious existence, with 
one student, at Warren, Rhode Island, in the year 
1765. 

In these early days the college was “ for the most 
part friendless and moneyless, and therefore forlorn, 
insomuch that a college edifice was hardly to be 
thought of,” but in the year 1770 a vigorous conten- 
tion arose regarding the proper location of the college, 
almost as many cities claiming it as of old claimed 
the poet Homer after he was dead. The first sugges- 
tion of Providence for its home came from Moses 
Brown, who joined Friends that same year, and when 
he once conceived the idea he allowed no obstacle to 
.. block this purpose. He headed the movement of 
the citizens to raise the necessary funds to secure the 
college, while he and his three brothers took charge 
of building the necessary buildings and purchasing 
the land for the same. They decided upon the 
original home lot of Chad Brown, “the first Baptist 
elder in Providence.’”’ So that Moses Brown could 
write modestly and with truth to President Wayland, 
in 1833: “‘ Thou may see that our family had an 
interest in promoting the institution, now Brown Uni- 
versity, besides the purchase of the name by my 
worthy nephew, Nicholas!’’ This last remark refers 
to the donations of money and land made by Nicholas 
Brown, which secured the name Brown University. 
It should be added that Stephen Hopkins, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and a member 





of the Society of Friends until 1770, and an attender 
of Friends’ meeting all his life, was chancellor of the 
corporation all through its early history, and two 
members of the Society of Friends have been kept 
on the board of trustees until the present time. 

Cornell University, at Ithaca, New York, now 
one of the foremost seats of learning in this country, 
was founded by Ezra Cornell in 1868 and endowed 
munificently. Ezra Cornell’s parents were both 
Friends, and he himself was a member at the time of 
his marriage, but as he “ married out,” he was re- 
quired to make ‘‘an acknowledgment of regret,’’ or 
to be formally excluded from membership. He felt 
that he could not honorably make the acknowledg- 
ment, and so he “continued in suspense” during the 
remainder of his life. He always attended Friends’ 
meeting, however, and never gave allegiance to any 
other religious sect. He maintained throughout his 
life his love and sympathy for the Friends, and he 
always used the “plain language”’ with his parents 
and relatives. He suffered the loss of his member- 
ship through the enforcement of a rule which was 
perhaps the greatest blunder the Society of Friends 
ever made, and so, as a result, he was technically not 
a member when the university was founded; but he 
was nursed a Friend, and his life and character were 
formed amid Quaker customs and associations, so that 
Cornell distinctly has a Quaker pedigree, though it 
now is in the strictest sense undenominational. 

Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, was 
founded and endowed by Johns Hopkins of that city 
in the year 1873, and opened in 1876. It soon be- 
came one of the leading universities in America for 
graduate work, and it probably has done as much as 
any other institution in our country for the introduc- 
tion into our universities of European methods of re- 
search and study, and for the promotion of profound 
and exact scholarship. 

Johns Hopkins, its founder, was born of consist- 
ent and devout Quaker parents, and grew to man- 
hood in their faith. He early showed that he hada 
remarkable ability as a man of business, and he be- 
came one of the great merchants of his city. The 
overseers of his meeting felt that in a certain feature 
of his extensive business he violated the letter of the 
“ Discipline,” and he was disowned by the Monthly 
Meeting asa result. He, however, remained attached 
to the Society of Friends through the rest of his life, 
and was a constant attender of Baltimore Meeting, 
contributing regularly to the support of the meeting, 
and for the erection of the meeting-house, and he 
was buried according to Friends’ custom. He was a 
great reader of good books, a close student of the 
Bible, which he read daily, and he was a great helper 
of young men, both in financial and many other ways. 
Ever since the founding of Johns Hopkins University, 
Friends have been prominent in the management of 
it, Francis T. King, James Carey Thomas,. Joseph P. 
Elliott and Francis White being members of the 
board of trustees. Strangely enough, the three men 
who were most prominently associated in the founda- 
tion of Brown, Cornell, and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, viz, Stephen Hopkins, Ezra Cornell, and Johns 
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Hopkins, were all disowned from membership with 
Friends, and yet they all three maintained their love, 
their loyalty, and their interest in the Society of 
Friends in spite of its action toward them, and they 
were Friends at heart to the end of their lives. 

The connection of Friends with Princeton Univer- 
sity is much more indirect, and yet the historical 
association is an interesting one. In the year 1681 
the Quakers came into control of New Jersey, and 
Robert Barclay, the Scotchman, the famous apologist 
for “the sect called Quakers,’ was appointed gov- 
ernor of the colony, though he never came over in 
person. 

The appointment of Robert Barclay as governor, 
and the liberal policy of the government promised by 
the Quakers, with the assured stability of the colony 
under such management, went far toward determining 
the emigration to New Jersey of a large company of 
Scotch Presbyterians. In 1746 the Presbyterians in 
the colony founded the College of New Jersey, which 
was opened first at Elizabeth, afterwards moved to 
Newark, and finally located permanently at Princeton 
in 1756, where, under the name of Princeton Univer- 
sity, for nearly a century and a half it has carried on 
its great work. We have no desire to overestimate 
the association of Friends with these four institutions, 
and we are aware that in the case of Princeton the 
connection is at the most remote and indirect, yet we 
believe that the facts which are here set forth should 
be generally known, and they show distinctly that 
Friends have helped to pass on the torch of truth, 
though they have not always held the staff in their 
own hands. 


Educational Department. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES 

SCHOOL opened on the fifteenth of Ninth month with an 
increased attendance of boys and day scholars. A noticeable 
feature of the new students is the large number taking 
advanced standing in classes. The method adopted this 
year of arranging the classes and giving out books consider- 
ably facilitated the work of the first few days. 

On the first Seventh-day evening, Prof. George H. Nutt, 


entertained the students with an interesting account of his | : = : 

: S | of the erection of the monument to Frederick Douglass at 
| Rochester, N. Y., with a portrait of him, and a picture of the 
|} monument 


summer trip to Cape Cod. 
Many of the students attended the Bucks First-day School 
Union, held at Langhorne, Seventh-day, 23d of Ninth month. 
On the evening of the 23d, the Whittier Society gave the 
following program :—Paper, Ethel Brinton ; Oration, ‘‘ Peace 
on Earth, Good Will to Men,’’ William Smith; Recitation, 


‘The Wayside Inn,"’ Bertha A. Moore; two selections from | 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar ; first, ‘‘ The Spellin’ Bee,’’ Marion 
M. Rice, second, ‘‘Angelina,’’ Hamilton Gilkyson ; ‘‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye,’’ Ethel Brinton. ‘‘ The Complete Service’’ 
was given in three scenes, participants, Grace Woodman, 
Margarita Allen, Bessie Foulke, Ethel Brinton, Anna Tyler, 
Bessie Johnson, Horace Way. 

The meeting of the Young Friends’ Association on the 
30th, was devoted to the subject of Temperance. 
Taylor read an essay entitled ‘‘ Recent Phases of the Tem- 
perance Quéstion.’’ Fred Griest explained the New York and 
South Carolina methods of dealing with the liquor question, 
Elizabeth Andrews read a selection from the ‘‘ Old Red School 
House.’ The chief interest of the evening centred in the 
discussion of the question, ‘‘ Resolved—That the granting of 
the ballot to women would be the surest method of securing 
Prohibition."’ The principal participants were Horace Way, 





Mary | 
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Maurice Griest, Ethel Brinton, Bertha Stover, Malcolm Far- 
quhar, Ralph Jackson and Howard Carpenter. 

In the reorganization of the Faculty, Prof. Nutt was 
elected Secretary. 

The fine weather has been quite conducive to out-door 
sports, tennis, base ball and golf occupying the attention of 
the students and teachers during recreation hours in the 
afternoon. * # 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE second week of work finds the College in perfect running 
order, every student assigned to his place and every class 
fairly at work. The plan in accordance with which the vari- 
ous programs were, so far as possible, arranged before the 
opening of College, has proved most successful. The friction 
incidental to preparing and harmonizing so many varied lines 
of study has thus been reduced to the minimum. 

Among the most welcome of the many recent improve- 
ments is the introduction of a filtering plant. The water used 
by the College is drawn from a small stream near Wallingford, 
and in times past, heavy rains have often made it very turbid, 
but now a sand filter has been introduced at an appropriate 
place in the course of the stream. All filters such as the one 
employed are somewhat in the nature of experiments, but it is 
hoped that this may prove successful, and thus far it has 
worked admirably. 

The various College organizations have all held meetings 
and the officers of the literary and other societies have been 
elected. 

President Birdsall has formed a class for the study of the 
Life and Teachings of Jesus, as shown in the Gospels. This 
class will meet from 9.30 to 10 30 on First-day mornings, and 
it is expected to be very helpful. M.S. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Our readers may recall the short account in the INTELLI- 
GENCER of the 1oth of Sixth month, of ‘‘ The Man with the 
Branded Hand,’ Captain Jonathan Walker, of Harwich, 
Mass., who was taken, in the waters near Florida, in 1844, 
with seven fugitive slaves in an open boat, and who was 
condemned to be imprisoned, and to be branded with the 
letters ‘‘SS'’ (slave stealer) on his hand. A booklet of 
forty-six pages has been issued by Frank Edward Kittredge, 
Albion, N. Y., in which the story of Captain Walker is retold, 
and Whittier’s poem on him, and other matter, is added, with 
several illustrations. 

Captain Walker died in 1878, aged seventy-nine years, a 
Lake Harbor, near Muskegon, Mich., and a granite obelisk 


| in his memory was erected in the Muskegon cemetery by 
| Photius Fisk, of Boston, a chaplain in the United States Navy. 


F. E. Kittredge has also added to his booklet an account 


(Price 50 cents.) 


As the first of the current year’s issues of the ‘‘ Riverside 
Literature Series,’’ Houghton, Mifflin & Company will publish 
as Nos. 135 and 136 an annotated edition of Chaucer's Pro- 
logue, The Nun's Priest’s Tale (No. 135), and The Knight's 
Tale (No. 136), in two parts, each, paper, 15 cents, wef, 
bound together in cloth, 40 cents, wef. These numbers are 
edited, with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by Frank J. 
Mather, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English and the 


| Romance Languages in Williams College. 


The Atlantic Monthly, this month, has an_ interesting 


| and very ably written article, by H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., on 
| ‘* The United States and Rome.”’ 


Its thesis is the possibility, 
if not likelihood, that the Papal church will after a time 
‘*control the religious life of the majority of the American 


| people,’’ and while—as is likely to be the case in an article 


dealing with so great an array of facts—some of the state- 
ments seem to us unjustified, the general argument contains 
many things that are startlingly true. 
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It may be mentioned here that the ratio of Catholics to 
the whole population of the United States was in 1783 one in 
eighty, in 1829 one in sixteen, in 1844 one in fifteen, in 1890 
one in ten, or according to some, one in seven. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, will issue this fall 
‘*Much Ado About Nothing,’’ in Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness’s Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Works. 


The new edition of the History of Bucks County (Pa.), by 
W. W. H. Davis, of Doylestown, is ready for the press. It 
will be issued in two volumes of about 700 pages each, at $8. 
The original work, issued in 1876, has been very scarce for a 
number of years. 


Dr. R. G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, has 
revised and enlarged his ‘‘ Literary Study of the Bible.’’ 
This is considered by many the most scholarly and convenient 
book that has yet appeared upon this subject. In the new 
and enlarged form many attractive additions have been made, 
and the book is now prepared to serve even a larger public 
than in its original form. The new edition is in the press. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 


The Macmillan Company publish a notable book by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the Unitarian minister, of Chicago, editor 
of Unity, ‘‘ Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel.’’ ‘‘Amidst the 
rush and turmoil of this end of the century,’’ says the Ox/¢/ook, 
it is a pity that time has not been found, by the few who can 
do such work, for the writing of more volumes of this char- 
acter.’’ ‘‘Jess’’ isa saddle horse, and out of that horse’s 
service its master extracts the kind of sermons and genial 
philosophy in which an exquisite sympathy between the horse 
and its rider, the charm of the landscape, and a broadening 
of the religious spirit of man are blended.’”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Gop's EDUCATION OF MAN. By William DeWitt Hyde, 
President of Bowdoin College. Pp. xiv., and 252. $1.25. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received through 
H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

DELUSCAR’S MERRIS, AND OTHER 
Deluscar. Pp. xii. and 276. 
Strand, London. 


POEMS. By Horace 
Gay and Bird, Bedford St., 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Woodstown Association held a 
meeting Ninth month 28, 1899. The president, Mary E. 
Borton, gave a Bible reading, after which roll-call was re- 
sponded to with appropriate sentiments. Reports from the 
different committees were listened to with interest. 


The program for the evening was opened by Cornelia | 


Woolman, with a carefully prepared paper on the ‘‘ Life and 
Writings of John Woolman,”’ 


present age, and to his one descendant still living. Her 


paper told of his very early religious impressions, and his | 


earnest solicitude for his young companions. The beautiful 
example of his life was far reaching, and in reading the quiet 
pages of his book, you will feel a purifying influence steal 
gradually over you, from the lesson of its gentle words, 

Jessie L. Colson gave a talk on Association work, review- 
ing what had been done since the Association was organized. 
She spoke of the papers written and books read by the dif- 
ferent committees, also of the gradual and healthy growth of 
the Society ; and concluded with some suggestions for future 
work. 

Joel Borton followed with remarks bearing on the work the 
Association should do. The meeting then adjourned. 

ELIZABETH L. Davis, Sec. 


Bucks FirsT-DAY SCHOOL UNIoN.—This met at Lang- 
horne, (Pa.), on the 23d ult. Reports were received from ten 
schools, generally of a satisfactory character. A discussion 


| necessary. 
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arose as to the wisdom of holding vacations in the First-day 
schools. Walter Laing and John Wildman thought them a 
mistake, while Joshua D. Janney, Cynthia S. Holcomb, and 
others, thought that in many cases the winter vacation was 
(The vacations in Bucks Union are usually in 
winter, on account of bad weather.) 

The exercises included a biographical sketch of Henry 
Drummond, by Anna Comfort, read by Esther B. Justice, 
and a paper, ‘‘ Give us this day our Daily Bread,’’ prepared 
by a member of Buckingham school, and read by Florence 
K. Blackfan. Teachers’ meetings were discussed by M. Ellen 
Longshore and Sarah J. Reeder. The former said such 
meetings would be a great help to young and inexperienced * 
teachers. The latter said, ‘‘A true teachers’ meeting should 
be a training school for teachers. Such a school would bring 
about results which could never be realized except by notes 
compared. Teachers’ meetings should be educational, 
qualified by increased zeal, greater tact and the practice of a 
higher and greater consecrated intelligence.”’ 

The question, ‘‘ To what extent should disputed theological 
questions be discussed in the First-day school ?’’ was discussed. 
Oliver H. Holcomb thought Friends’ principles should be 
thoroughly taught in the schools, and doctrinal points to some 
extent, but that attention should first be given to teaching the 
way to right living. Charles M. Stabler said Friends ‘‘ ought 
to use discretion in teaching doctrines to children; when a 
child’s mind is too thoroughly indoctrinated, it is more or less 
likely to result in doubt, bad judgment, or a complete revolu- 
tion of thought, when he grows up and becomes acquainted 
with the doctrines held by others. Moreover, is there time, 
in our First-day schools, to dwell long on old questions of 
theology, thus crowding out the more practical, vital questions 
of the day ?’’ George L. Maris approved of teaching the dis- 
puted theological questions, not only from the standpoint of 
Friends but of other denominations also. Every young 
Friend should have a fixed belief and be able to give a 
reason for it. He should always be taught, with a broad 
charity, wherein Friends differ, and why they differ in their 
views from other denominations. ‘‘ There never was a time 
so ready and so ripe for Quakerism as to-day ; we want our 
young people to no longer be on the defensive, but on the 
aggressive.’ Remarks followed by Walter Laing, Joshua D. 
Janney and Elizabeth Lloyd. The latter thought that such 
questions as the free ministry, silent worship and Friends’ 
idea of salvation could very profitably be discussed in the 
First-day schools. 

The next meeting will be held in Fourth month of next 
year, at Falls. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—At a meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association, held at the home of Robert Taylor, Ninth month 
21, with the president, Thomas S. Gibbs, in the chair, twenty- 
five members were present. 

It saddens us to record the death of another member, 
Abram Scott, this being the second since our organization less 
than a year ago. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What cause had Friends to 


, ; ‘ | make such a radical change in the form of worship at the 
tracing his family down to the | 


rise of the Society ?’’ Franklin S. Zelley said in part, that 
‘¢ Friends took strong ground against the prevailing Church 
of England ; they believed that God did not dwell in temple- 
made with hands, but that ‘ Ye are the temples of the living 
God.’ They believed in essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, 
liberty ; and in all things charity. Another strong reason was 
the prevailing idea in regard to the ministry. They thought 
as George Fox said, that ‘to be bred at Oxford or Cambridge 
was not enough to qualify a man for the ministry.’’’ Many 
other and sufficient reasons were given. 

‘Why do Friends object to singing as a form of worship ?’’ 
was answered by Peter E. Harvey. ‘‘Friends have always 
considered the proper mode of worship is to obey the injunc- 
tion, ‘ Be still and know that I am God.’ How can we come 
into that state of quiet passiveness, when we can hear his 
voice prompting to good thoughts which lead to good deeds, 
while we are singing or listening to music? It was not in the 
strong wind nor in the earthquake or the fire that Elijah the 
prophet heard the command of the Lord, but in the still, 
small voice.’’ 
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Mattie Taylor read an extract from the biography of | 


Whittier. 
After a brief silence, we adjourned to meet at Chas. Han- 
cock’s, Tenth month I9. M. E. Gisss, Sec’y. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

SEMI-CENTENARY, WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE spring of 1900 will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 

and the Alumnz are looking forward to a fitting celebration 
' of this epoch in the history of the education of women in 
medicine. 

An interesting feature of the commemoration exercises 
will be the presentation at the next Annual Commencement 
in 1900, of the portrait of the late Dr. Ann Preston, who was 
a member of the first graduating class, and subsequently, one 
of the College Faculty and the first woman to hold the office 
of Dean. She was also the leading spirit in the founding of 
the Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia. 

Since many of Dr. Preston's old friends are unknown to 
the present officers of the Alumnz Association, we take this 
method of informing them of our desire to raise a sufficient 
sum of money to secure the services of an artist who can 
reproduce on canvas one whose memory is held in such 
reverent esteem. 

Contributions (which will be duly acknowledged) may be 
sent to Dr. Clara Marshall, 1712 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 

ELIZABETH L. Peck, M.D., 

Secretary of the Executive Board, Alumnz Association, 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, Eighth month 22. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
JessE H. Hovmes, who, after attending the Friends’ Summer 
School at Birmingham, proceeded to Oxford to enter upon 
his studies, writes from that city, Ninth month 21, a private 
letter, in which he says: 

‘«My University arrangements were easily made, and are 
convenient. I have decided to make my work here consecu- 
tive until that time [Third month next], and do my Eastern 
travelling in the spring. I find the leading Friends here 
cordial and kind. I am having exceptional opportunities of 
seeing the adult school work here and hereabout. The meet- 
ing at Oxford is not strong, but the adult school is bringing 
in members."’ 


A Friend in Bristol, England, writing (Ninth month 16) 
to H. M. Jenkins, and referring to his remarks on the summer 
weather, says: ‘‘ Yes, this has been an exceptional summer. 
I have never seen the Downs and the fields about here so 
brown as they were a few weeks ago. Now, the improvement 
is wonderful ; the grass has come out after the rains almost 
brighter than in spring, a real emerald green—if emeralds 
deserve the comparison.”’ 


At Newtown meeting (Bucks county, Pa.) on the 24th ult., 
Martha Schofield was present, and spoke. The Newtown 
Enterprise says: She mentioned that it had been forty-seven 
years since she last sat in Newtown meeting, which in her 
childhood she regularly attended in company with her parents, 
the late Oliver Schofield and wife. Their home was the farm 
on the Swamp road now owned and occupied by Samuel S. 
Tomlinson. For several years, in a room over their spring 
house, they maintained a school for the benefit of their own 
and their neighbors’ children. 


Francis Smith, of Plymouth, England, a Friend, has been 
visiting Friends in Philadelphia and vicinity, having arrived 
here on the 2oth ult. He left England on the 26th of Eighth 
month, landing at New York, and has been mostly in New 
England, spending some days at Portland, where he was 
interested in inquiring into the operation of the Prohibitory 
law. His views are favorable to the law, and he thinks that, 
though liquor is sold secretly in Portland, there is an advan- 
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tage to the morals of the community in the partial suppression 
of the traffic, and making it unlawful and disreputable. 

Francis Smith is a brother of Stephen Smith, of Pleasant- 
ville (near Chappaqua), N. Y. 


INTELLIGENCER DOUKHOBOR FUND. 


WE have reopened our subscription, as announced in last 
week's issue, in aid of the Doukhobors, and hope that as 
many of our readers as find it possible to do so will send us 
something in aid of the Fund. 


Cash, A Friend, . $5.00 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
° IF WE OBEYED. 
[To A. T. M., FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Ninth month, 16.] 

Ou yes ! we know the Father's love 
Dwells with us every hour, 

And if we but obeyed its light, 
Would feel its wondrous power. 

‘Tis not because we do not know, 
We wander from the right ; 

It is because we choose the wrong, 
And thus obscure the light. 

The Father's love points out the way 
So clearly all can see, 

If only we obeyed its call 
How happy we might be. 


We surely know ‘‘the strength with whic 
The tiny tendril clings ;’’ : 
When we tear down a last year's vine, 
And cut away the strings, 
It clings with such tenacious grasp 
We cannot tear it free, 
Until each separate tendril’s cut 
And loosened from the tree. 


Just so our warm affections cling 
To earthly things we love, 

Until our heart-strings must be cut, 
Our idol gone above. 

If we obeyed a// that we know, 
How boundless the supply ! 

We know enough to ‘‘ mind the light,’ 
Yes ! even thou and I. 


Richmond, Indiana. Anna M. Starr. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MORNING. 


MORNING, morning, and the dawn uprising, 
Painting on the sky a changing landscape, 
Like some land grotesque of giant Titans 
Piling of the clouds a palace glorious. 
Morning, yea, forever dawn uprising— 

Not above ws, may be to the eastward ; 
Not above ws, mav be to the westward, 
But forever morning and the dawn uprising. 

Hope forever in the soul uprising, 
Somewhere blazing into glorious morning, 
Doubt dispelling, fear defying, 

Hope, the morning of the soul, uprising. 


EVENING. 
The day is done and its sorrows are over, 
Its sins are sinned and its dead are dead, 
Its lilies that flaunted are crushed in the clover, 
Its hopes that blossomed are withered and sped, 
But God, who painted the sky of the morning, 
And rode aloft o’er the blazing noon, 
Satisfieth his beloveds’ longing 
With a far more precious boon 
Than pleasures that fade in the midst of their glory, 
Or hopes that spring in the track of the dawn— 
His night brings rest to their souls that are weary 
When the troubles and cares of the day are gone. 
SEELEY ARTHUR. 





UNITED STATES TEA INSPECTION. 
New York Evening Post. 

Tue method pursued by the Government Inspectors 
in determining a standard of tea is as interesting as it 
is simple. The essential is a fine, discriminating, 
educated palate on the part of the inspector, and in 
addition to this the expert must have an acute sense 
of smell and an eye quick to recognize foreign matter. 
When a consignment arrives, the importer furnishes 


samples from packages of the several varieties included | 


in the invoice designated by the collector. Exam- 
iners must test all the teas for any foreign matter on 
on the surface of the infusion, and for quality of leaf 
after infusion. The quality is ascertained by drawing 
according to the custom of the tea trade, with the 
weight of a five-cent piece to the cup. Country 
green teas, imperials, Hysons, coarse leaf, gunpow- 


ders, and extra young Hysons are to be compared | 


with Hyson standards, and all the other young 
Hysons and small leaf gunpowders with the young 
Hyson standard. The quality must be equal to the 
standard, but the flavor may be that of a different 
district as long as it is equal in sweetness. As an 
illustration, a Teenkai may be equal to a Moyune, 
but a distinctly smoky or rank Wenchow of sour 
character must not be considered as equal to the two 
first mentioned, according to the rules laid down by 
the government. 

In order to test for floating coloring matter, and 
also for the quality of the infused leaf, a second 
drawing is made of double the foregoing weight. 
Before distributing the infusion, examination is made 
for any floating substance, and after pouring off the 
water the infused leaf is taken out so as to exhibit 
the lower side which rested against the cup. Should 
the mass show a larger quantity of exhausted or 
decayed leaf or foreign substance than the standard, 
it is considered inferior in quality, and the tea is re- 
jected, even if it be superior to the standard in some 
of the qualifications. In greens and Japans particu- 
-larly, the brightness of the leaf is considered as an 
evidence of quality. Macao or Canton Congous are 
compared with the standard for the South China 
Congou, and brick tea compared with the standard 
for the district whence it comes. Mustiness or dam- 
aged flavor, which is exhibited in certain Canton teas 
imported for Chinese consumption, is considered as 
sufficient cause for rejection. Until the establishment 
of anew standard for Amoy Oolongs, they will be 
tested for the Foochow standard. 

The dust. and fannings must be restricted to 10 
per cent. when sifted through a sieve of No. 16 mesh 
made of brass wire. In order that the “ needle leaf”’ 
and tips may not be confounded with dust, they are 
returned with the dust for a second and third sifting 
until separated through a smaller sieve. This course 
is followed in all Formosa, Foochow, Amoy, Oolongs, 
Canton teas, Congous, Indies, and Ceylons. Dust 
and fannings in Japanese teas must not exceed 4 per 
cent. when tested by a No. 30 sieve of No. 31 brass 
wire. Before condemning any tea or dust, examiners 
must sift at least two packages. 

Tea is cheaper than any water bottled. By actual 
measurement over 300 cups of tea can be made from 
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every pound of black tea, which, at the rate of fifty 
cents a pound, would give six cups forone cent. The 
choicest tea imported, which can be bought at $1 a 
pound, would cost the consumer one cent for three 
cups. Coffee at its present low price is much dearer 


than tea, as only forty cups can be made from one 
pound. 


Colored Industrial Home, Columbia, S.C. 


RICHARD CARROLL, of Columbia, S. C., a colored man, and 
a minister, is engaged in the establishment of an Industrial 
Home for colored children, near that city, Land has been 
secured, ‘‘and paid for,’’ 316% acres, with one seven-room 
building ; it is proposed to erect three cottages, and to open 
the School, next month, on Thanksgiving Day. 

It is proposed to gather in ‘‘ homeless, uncared children,”’ 
as many as can be provided for, and educate them, train 


| them, and teach them agriculture and trades. 


Richard Carroll is a well-known man in South Carolina, 
and is cordially approved of by leading white people. The 
Columbia Sfate says: ‘‘ Preacher Carroll is much like Booker 
Washington in thought and utterance, and, like him, aspires 
to lift up his race. We know him, respect him, and wish him 
well with his work.’’ The Governor of South Carolina, Gov. 
McSweeny, and others, endorse him very strongly. 

His enterprise has been brought to the attention of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and we have no doubt it is very 
deserving of aid. He asks for money, tools, agricultural 
implements, old clothing, etc. He refers in Philadelphia to 
Dr. A. J. Rowland, 1420 Chestnut street, or to B. F. Dennis- 
son, Cashier of the Market Street National Bank. 


Women’s Degrees in Germany. 


WHILE the doctor's degree has been granted in course to a 
number of women by German universities, a positive innova- 
tion has been introduced by the University of Halle (which 
has all along been the most liberal in its appreciation of the 
scholarship of the sex) by giving a woman the double degree 
of doctor of philosophy, and doctor of laws and master of arts, 
honoris causa. The recipient of this rare honor is Mrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis, of Cambridge, England, and it was bestowed 
especially in recognition of her services as discoverer and 
editor of the Syrian Gospel palimpsest on Mount Sinai, which 
she published with the assistance of her sister, Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson. She made no fewer than four journeys to the 
famous cloister in the interest of the publication. Mrs. Lewis 
had also the good fortune to bring to Europe the first sheet of 
the Hebrew original of the book of Ecclesiasticus, which had 
been lost for centuries. 


Stood His Ground. 
‘«Can you hollowgrind this razor?’’ 


had stepped into a razor-grinding establishment presided over 
by a hard-headed man with bristling hair and an aggressive 
look on his face. 


‘* You want me to hollowground it, I suppose?’’ he said. 


asked a customer who 


‘*No, sir,’’ rejoined the other. 
grind it.’’ 

‘¢ If it’s ground hollow ain't it hollow-ground, sir ?’’ 

‘*If you grind it hollow don’t you hollowgrind it, sir ?”’ 

‘*Do you think you can come in here and teach me any- 
thing about my business? I’ve been hollowgrounding razors 
for twenty-five years—"’ 

‘*No, you haven't. You've been hollow-grinding them.”’ 

‘*Do you reckon I don’t know what I do for a living ?”’ 

‘«{ don’t care whether you do or not. Will you hollow- 
grind this razor?”’ 

‘*No, sir, I won't ! I'll hollowground it or 1 won't touch it."’ 

The customer reflected a moment. 

‘* See here, my friend,’’ he said. 
hollow here ?"’ 

‘« Certainly.”’ 

And they compromised on that basis, each feeling that he 
was a little ahead. — [Youth's Companion. ] 


‘¢T want you to hollow- 


‘*Can I have it ground 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


A DISPATCH from Calcutta on the 26th inst., reports a series 
of earthquake shocks at Darjeeling in the ‘‘ hill country,’’ 
and in that region. Afterward there was a tremendous rain, 
twenty-eight inches of water falling in thirty-eight hours, and 
many landslides occurred. Nine European children were 
reported killed at Darjeeling, and as many such are sent to 
‘«the hills’’ for the hot season, the loss of life is probably 
greater. About 1,000 acres of tea gardens were destroyed 
from Jalapaha to Birch Hill. Part of the eastern slopes 
slipped 3,000 feet. At Phool a bazar was overwhelmed and 
200 persons were killed. Twenty-one bodies had already 
been recovered at Tamsong, in the district of Bustee. The 
loss of life runs into the hundreds. 

Reports of military operations in the Philippine Islands 
continue. The Filipinos recently captured a small United 
States gunboat, the Urdaneta ; the officer in command and 
nine men was taken prisoner or killed. The vessel was 
beached and burned. On the 3oth ult., the Filipinos sent 
fourteen American prisoners of war to Manila, and gave them 
up. They were all ‘‘enlisted men’’—not commissioned 
officers. They ‘‘ looked the picture of health, and were 
dressed in new Filipino uniforms of blue gingham, and were 
carrying monkeys and other presents from their Filipino 
friends.’" They unanimously praised their treatment, and 
one said, ‘‘ we have been given the best the country afforded, 
including good food and a money allowance.’ 

THE prisoners surrendered by the Filipinos were in charge 
of three ‘‘envoys’’ who desired to negotiate terms of peace, 
and brought a letter from Aguinaldo, signed by him as 
‘«President of the Republic.’’ General Otis, the United 
States Commander declined to ‘‘recognize’’ Aguinaldo as 
head of any civil government. One of the envoys, General 
Alejandrion, is described in the Associated Press dispatch as 
‘« dignified and dispassionate, a keen man of the world.’’ He 
was educated in Europe, and designed ‘‘the remarkable 
entrenchments’ which the Filipinos have been defending. 
When asked how long his people could ‘‘ withstand 60,000 
American troops,’’ he replied: ‘‘ Fighting in our way, we 
can maintain a state of war and the necessity for a large army 
of occupation indefinitely.’’ 

A SHIPWRECK, with serious loss of life and much suffering, 
occurred last week. The Sco/sman (6,041 tons gross ; built 
at Belfast, Ireland, 1895), of the Dominion Line (Montreal 
and Liverpool), went ashore, owing to mistaking a new light, 
in the Straits of BelleIsle. She had on board 396 people, of 
whom 268 were passengers. In landing, ten women and one 
child were drowned, and it was reported that some perished 
after landing. The officers behaved well, but the crew, many 
of whom were rough and vile characters, picked up in Liver- 
pool (on account of the strike of the sailors for better wages), 
robbed the passengers, breaking open their baggage, etc. 

ADMIRAL GEORGE Dewey, of the United States Navy, 
arrived in New York harbor, in command of the war ship 
Olympia, early on the morning of the 26th ult. On the 2oth 





and 30th, extraordinary demonstrations of welcome took place | 


at New York, including a great procession. In an interview 
with him, on the 26th, he said: ‘‘ Dol think the Filipinos are 
fit for self-government? Well, no, not just now. They 


civilized and good people.'’ He added that he considered 
them ‘‘ more fitted for self-government than the Cubans, and 
a better people in every way ;'" saying also, ‘‘1 do wish the 
whole business was settled.”’ 

DIsPATCHES from South Africa report the military activity 
of the people in the Transvaal Republic and Orange Free 
State, in preparation for war. There are unconfirmed reports 
of collision already occurred, and of the seizure of a large 
sum in gold ‘‘intransit’’ by the Boer government. The 
English movement of troops seems slow. One report in 
London says Lord Salisbury does not intend that there shall 
be a war. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


CURRENT newspaper reports say that Sarah Terry, of Phila- 
delphia, reached her 108th birthday, on the 26th ult. ‘‘ She 
lives with her stepdaughter, Mrs. R. E. Fairbrother, at No. 
545 North Sixteenth street. She was born in Pemberton, 
N. J., September 26, 1791.’ Her father was Stacy Doron, 
and at his death, when she was three years old, she ‘‘ was 
adopted by a Quaker family named Campion, with whom she 
remained until early womanhood.”’ 


—The large number of applications for discharge from the 
army has caused Secretary of War’ Root ‘to caution all 
department commanders to inquire carefully into all applica- 
tions.’’ It is announced that it has come to the knowledge of 
the War Department that ‘‘a number of men who have en- 
listed for the Philippines, regretting their action,’’ have made 
untrue representations that their families were sick, etc. 


—Throughout Bucks and Montgomery counties the crop 
of apples is big beyond precedent. In many orchards limbs 
of trees are breaking down under the weight of the fruit. 
The enormous yield of apples has made them a drug on the 
market. In many orchards the fruit is allowed to decay where 
it falls, as the low prices do not warrant the time and trouble 
of marketing it. More cider will be made the present season 
than for many years.—Newtown, Pa., Enterprise. 


—Of the English crops, this year, a Manchester news- 
paper says: ‘‘The yield of wheat is slightly above the 
average, though not so good as the exceptionally bountiful 
crop of last year, and that of barley and oats a little below 
the average. The average yield of the three cereals for the 
past decade is: Oats (always the heaviest crop), 39 9-10 
bushels to the acre; barley, 33 3-5 bushels; and wheat, 29 
4-5 bushels.”’ 

—Governor Stone of Pennsylvania has issued a proclama- 
tion designating October 20 as Autumn Arbor Day. 


—We find it stated that ‘‘ paw-paws, the wild fruit that 
grows on the Susquehanna river hills, are plentiful this year. 
Che small trees which bear the paws are prolific and people 
are scouring the woods for them.’’ 


—The Lewiston (Maine) /ourna/, the newspaper of the 
late Congressman Dingley, states that Speaker Thomas B. 
Reed resigned his seat in Congress and retired from public 
life because he would not support the policy of the Phil- 
ippine war. 

—According to the report of the Indiana State Geologist, 
the supply of natural gas and oil is giving out. It is now 
confined largely to a field of less than 150 square miles in 
area, and wells drilled last November showed a pressure of 
only 181 pounds, as compared with 264 pounds in 1895. 
Not long hence, in his opinion, the great industries which 
have been planted in the natural gas field will be compelled 
to turn to coal for fuel, but he points out that the local supply 
of coal is nearly inexhaustible. There are fourteen counties 
entirely underlain with coal, and a dozen more largely under- 
lain. The estimated total coal tonnage in the State is forty 
billions, with eight billions of easily workable coal, which 
would last 300 years. 


—The Councils of Philadelphia, on the 28th ult., withouta 
dissenting vote, passed the ordinance to submit to the voters at 
the general election next month, the question whether or not 
they will authorize an increase of $12,000,000-in the city debt 


©y | to provide for the extension of the water supply. 
probably will be in a little time. Many of them are quite | 


—A despatch from Cripple Creek, Colorado, says that the 
gold putput for that district for September amounted to §1,- 
731,000, surpassing all records. The production of gold in 
the district from the time of its discovery in 1891 to date is 
$62,057,292. 

—President Diaz of Mexico has been obliged to abandon his 
proposed trip to Chicago on account of the illness of Mrs. Diaz. 


—lIn an interview at Chicago, on the 2oth ult., United States 
Senator William E. Mason, of Illinois (Rep.), said: ‘‘On the 
floor of the Senate I shall continue my opposition to the war 
upon the Filipinos. I would sooner resign my seat than treat a 
dog the way we are treating those people. I am ashamed of 
my country”’ 
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_ FRIENDS’ 





NOTICES. 


a Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 

iittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 
!gNTH MONTH : 

8. Appointed meeting, Radnor, 3 p. m 

22. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 

5. Valley, 10 a. m. 

19. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

26. Reading, 10 a. m. 
[WELFTH MONTH : 

3. Germantown, 10. 30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*.* Any changes in the times of holding 
meetings, or other needed corrections, should 
be sent as soon as may be to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, té 
enable them to issue the Almanac for 1900 at an 
early date. 


*,.* The annual meeting of 
First-day School Union will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, 15th and Race streets (Room 
No 1), on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 13, 
1899, at 8 o clock. 

The several First-day Schools are requested 
to send delegates and reports, and all interested 
Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

ROBERT PEARSON, 


ANNA A. EMLEY, \ Clerks. 


*.* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
lay School Union will be held at Concord 
neeting-house, on Seventh-day, 
21, 1899, convening at 10 a. m. 
are invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, 


Tenth month 
All interested 


\ Clerks. 


.«* The next Conference under the care of 
concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 

g-house at Providence ( Media), on Fisrt-day, 
lenth month 15, 1899, at 2.30 p. m 
CHARLES PALMER 


» Clerk. 
*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
mdon Grove, on First-day, Tenth month 8, 

S99, to convene at 3 o'clock, p. m. 
O. F. PASSMORE, 


Clerk. 


At the recent first congress of Russian | 
lentists it was decided to petition the 
sovernment to appoint a visiting dentist 
for every school and high school in the 
empire. 


[HE United States imports about go,- 
00,000 pounds of teaa year, two-thirds 
f it through the port of New York. Only 
our ports, New York, Chicago, San | 
Francisco, and Tacoma are open to the | 
mport of tea. By a law passed in 1897, 
there is a strict system of inspection, and 
native growers in the Orient say that the 
yurest teas come to the United States. 


Tuomas A. EDISON says that he has 
nvented an electric process for extracting | 
gold from sand. ‘‘ This,”’ he said, ‘‘is 
ertainly the biggest thing I ever invented. 
Near Santa Fé, New Mexico, there is a | 
egion of 100 square miles, containing gold 
worth $800,000,000, that would have re- | 
mained there had this process not been 
liscovered. That gold will now be taken 
ut and added to the world’s supply 
There are large gold deposits elsewhere 
hat the process will also make available."’ 


| dark winter of 1777-78 


| Revolutionary days and 


INTE LLIGENCER 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA’ 


DWELLING house in the city of 


Elizabeth, N. J., built one hundred 
years ago, has always been painted 


with Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil— 


nothing else. 


There is not a crack, blister, blemish or 
imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 


can! 
SHIPMAN 


COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. 
SALEM 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 


Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, 


National Lead Cn.. 


Oriss 


Cc. 
Ye Your 


SAVE pow wasted up chimney 


yovig THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST $2.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


St. Louis. 


FREE 


——. for booklet on evonomy in heating | 


pomPOCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
45 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


VALLEY 


Forever memorable as the scene of 
campment of Washington’s army during 


FORGE. 


the en 
the 


It is located on the 


| Main Line of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail 


way, about 25 miles from Philadelphia. The 


| stone house occupied by General Washington 


as his headquarters still stands as it 
the line 
ments thrown up by the ‘ 


als”? may still be seen, 


stood in 
of entrench- 
‘ Ragged Continent 


its name. The locality is also noted for the 


natural beauty of the scenery surrounding it and | 


is very well worth a visit. The Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway sell excursion tickets from 
Philadelphia and run frequent trains to and from 
Valley Forgs 


‘most beautiful ’ 

buildings in the United States. The fol- 
lowing were declared : 
Boston ; 2, United States Capitol, Wash- 
ington; 3, W. K. Vanderbilt’s house, 


New York : 4, Trinity Church, New York ; | 
House, New ! 


5, Jefferson Market Court 
York ; 6, State Capitol, Hartford, Conn.; 
7, City Hall, Albany, N. Y.; 8, Sever 


. | Hall, Cambridge, Mass.; 9, State Capitol, | 
| Albany, 
| Easton, Mass. 


N. ¥.: 10, Town Hall, North 


Be sure the brand is right. 
margin are genuine, 


Seven food products—prevent 


and relieve diabetes, 
S sia, debility, etc. Ask dea ers. 
Unlike al ‘others. Look for 


criss-cross lines. Pamphlet 
aS and sample offer mailed free. 
FEF WELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y.. U.S. A. 


FUEL 


| presented to visit all 


as well as the ruins of 


the ancient forge from which the place derives | 
| expenses, is 


| 4 Court street, 
| Newark, N. J.; 


| sistant General Passenger 
In 1885, the American Architect sae a | 


| vote to name the ten ‘ 


1, Trinity Church, 


Those 
and made by “old 


in 


Dutch process.” 


By using National Leag Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


roo William St. New cw York. 


Pamphlet giving valu. 
also 


K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, 
dyspep- troubies. 


Prevents constipation and liver 


CLUTEN CRITS, 
New health breakfast food. 


PANSY Pastry Fiour, Finest made- 


AN AUTUMN OUTING 
GETTYSBURG, LURAY, NATURAL 
SPRINGS, RICHMOND, 


BRI] GE, HOT 
AND WASHINGTON, 


An eleven-day personally-conducted tour of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, 
Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, and the 
cities of Richmond and Washington will leav: 
New York and Fhiladelphia in a special train 
of parlor cars on Fifth-day, Tenth month 19 
The party will be in charge of a tourist agen it 
and an experienced chaperon. A whole day 
will be spent on the Battlefield of Gettysb urg, 
carriage drive with lectures by an guide 
being included in the ticket. Ample time will 
be allowed at Luray and Natural Brid 
the wondrous natural formations, 
Springs two days will be spent. The season at 
this great Autumn resort in the beautiful moun 
tains of Virginia will be atits height. At Rich 
mond and Washington opportunities will be 


the pol 


able 


ge to view 


and at the Hot 


nts of interest under 
intelligent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary 
from New York, $63 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents ; 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
Brooklyn . 789 Broad street, 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
Broad Street 


$65 


Agent, 
Station, Poiladelphia 


EX-SECRETARY OF STATE 
says that when he was in 


Sherman 
the cabinet a 


prominent man applied personally to him 


for a consular post in China. He replied 
that he always wanted to appoint men 
who spoke the language of the country to 
which they were sent. ‘‘ Now you do not, 
I presume, speak Chinese,’’ he concluded. 
‘‘Certainly I do,’’ answered the applicant. 
‘‘Ask me something in Chinese, and I'll 
reply. 
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ERIBNDS’ IN’ PELLIGENCER © 








Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








GIRARD TRUST COMPANY. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTER OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS IZATION, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORVORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TORENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


é. 7. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 
Rents, Sal Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Sutate. 


Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


THE VIEWS OF FRIENDs. 


Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Irs Betiers anpj MessaGegs. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 


pp. 10 cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia Tue MeertinG For Worsutr. By Howard M. Jenkins 


409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
esident, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING; Manager of insurance De partment, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NEI r Cost It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 34 MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITARLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 
HARRY F. WEST GEORGE K , JOHRSON HENRY C. BROWN. 
BOSTON BINDER | PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 
FOR ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
Friends’ NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Intelligencer 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 
Scenic Reading Route to 
The =——— ! READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
Bestenlinder 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 





Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. 


. 
AND COMFORT. 7 





SPEED 











CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 


Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 






Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by | and Embalmer, 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 


Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


1000 pages of reading matter. 











CLEANLINESS 









Small pamphlet. 
copies, 50 cents ; 
prices. 


12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 


Revicious Views oF FRienps. 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1803.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; roo copies, $1.00. By mai 
at these prices. 


By Howard M. Jen- 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 
Limited, 


921 Arch Street, Phila 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 
S. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 


PAAAALAAAAAASL LAALAAREABAADA aaag 


Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 

speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 


especially for use of ladies and 


A AABAKAARABABREBABREEREBRABREBEEES 


een. 2% days Chicago 





Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, TopekO & Santa Fé Rollwoy, 
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